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IN MEMORIAM — WILLIAM KAVANAUGH ARGO 


He did but live his life from year to year, 
With forward face and unreluctant soul; 
Not hurrying to nor turning from the goal: 

Not mourning for the things that disappear 

In the dim past, nor holding back in fear 
From what the future veils; but with a whole 
And happy heart that pays its toll 

To youth and age and travels on with cheer. 


William Kavanaugh Argo was born in Garrard 
County, Kentucky, October 8, 1857, and died in 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, April 14, 1921. 

In this crass statement are contained the alpha 
and omega, the beginning and the end of one of the 
finest lives spent in the service of the deaf. 

It is easy to fill in the salient points of the period 
of sixty-four years that come between. 

In 1879 he was graduated from Center College, 
Danville, Kentucky, with the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. 

In 1882 he received the Master’s degree in token 
of continued intellectual culture. 

In 1904 he received, also from Center College, the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, in token of 
services rendered the cause of education and of 


humanity. 
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In 1911 he received from Colorado College the 
same degree, pro honoris causa, in recognition of 
services in behalf of humanity and civic progress. 

These are the academic milestones in Dr. Argo’s 
career. 

In 1879 he became a teacher in the Kentucky 
School for the Deaf, serving under the late David 
Christopher Dudley. In 1884 he succeeded Mr. 
Dudley after having served as acting superintendent 
for the greater part of two years. 

In 1894 he became head teacher in the Colorado 
School. Unselfish devotion and personal sacrifice 
to an invalid friend had sown the seeds of phthisis 
pulmonalis in his system and had necessitated re- 
moval from Kentucky to Colorado. 

In 1899 he succeeded Mr. Dudley as head of the 
Colorado School, and served in this capacity to the 
last day of his life. 

In the framework formed by these facts it is now 
proposed to place the pen-portrait of a man who 
deserved well of the deaf and of the profession of 
teaching the deaf. 


When I was a student in college, the boys had a 
slang sign made by smartly striking the palm of one 
hand with the extended thumb of the other. It 
meant that somebody or something had attained a 
mark of ten. Ten was the highest mark attain- 
able in the recitations or examinations, and when a 
student was so fortunate as to get either or both, 
he would make this sign. Gradually it came to be 
applied to anyone or anything that was perfect or 
above par. 
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In July, 1886, the Eleventh Convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf was traveling westward 
across the continent toward California. Chicago, 
and then Jacksonville, had been made the rendezvous 
of delegates from the East and nearby West. We 
left Jacksonville in a special train of Pullmans, 
each state being assigned particular sections in the 
ears. In Kansas City the party was joined by sev- 
eral Southern and Western delegations, among them 
that from Kentucky. Thenceforth, from Kansas 
City clear across the continent to Berkeley, it was 
a convention on wheels the like of which the associa- 
tion has never enjoyed since. 

While the train was speeding along somewhere in 
Kansas, James L. Smith, of Minnesota, passed 
through the car containing the Maryland delegation, 
accosted me, and asked if I had met ‘‘ Argo of Ken- 
tucky.’’ I answered ‘‘No,’’ and Smith added that 
I ought to, that he had just met him and had found 
him a ‘‘mark of ten,’’ a real human being who could, 
moreover, use the sign language like a native. 

A few hours later we did meet, and quite by acci- 
dent. There were three of us chatting together, 
Dudley Webster George, of Illinois, Edward L. 
Chapin, of West Virginia, and myself. A young 
man, passing through the car, saw us gesticulating 
and joined us. With a smile he introduced himself 
as ‘‘Argo of Kentucky.’’ We spent something like 
fifty miles of Kansas together, and when this young 
man—he was not quite four years older than the 
youngest of us, myself, and not as old as either 
George or Chapin, then both young men—arose to 
proceed to his car, and cheerily and courteously bade 
us ‘‘au revoir,’’ we decided that he was truly a 
‘‘mark of ten.’’ 
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With me he has been a ‘‘mark of ten’’ ever since. 

This was my first meeting with William K. Argo. 
At the time neither of us dreamed that we would be 
intimately associated for more than a quarter of a 
century, beginning in 1893. During this long span 
of time I have had countless manifestations of kind- 
ness and courtesy from this gentleman, and have 
seen equally numberless manifestations of the same 
courteous good will to others. 

For nearly five years we were colleagues. His 
classroom was just opposite mine, and with our 
doors open I had frequent opportunities for observ- 
ing his work. Its outstanding characteristic was its 
masterly thoroughness. He knew exactly what he 
wanted his pupils to learn, knew the capacity of each, 
and had made exact and thorough preparations to 
teach them. During odd moments he was as fre- 
quently in my schoolroom as I was in his. In the 
constant interchange of views I do not know whether 
he profited by mine, but I know I did by his. 

When Mr. .Dudley, than whom the profession 
never had a finer man, was compelled by failing 
health to retire from the superintendency, Dr. Argo 
was his logical successor, in the same manner as he 
had been in Kentucky. He assumed this superin- 
tendency when he was forty-two, full of ambition, 
and with his broken lungs healed as far as it is 
possible for the Colorado climate to heal broken 
lungs. The twenty-two years that followed will 
stand in the history of the Colorado School as its 
golden age. 

The story of the land-growth of this school and of 
its development in equipment is a romance. When 
Dr. Argo assumed control in February, 1899, the 
grounds of the school comprised a quadrangle of 
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twelve acres. On all four sides of this estate there 
were city streets, and expansion seemed impossible. 
To-day the school owns 248 acres. 

Just east of the school grounds was a tract of land 
known as Bristol’s Addition, comprising twenty 
acres. Some forty years ago, before streets had 
been surveyed across this property, the tract was 
offered to the school for $2,000, or at the rate of 
$100 an acre. Land was cheap in those days, the 
price seemed exorbitant, and the board short- 
sightedly refused. 

Meanwhile the boys had used this property as an 
athletic field, but around 1894 streets were surveyed 
across the tract and building lots put on the market. 
A number of cottages were built, and the boys were 
crowded off their old playground, being forced to 
use the cramped space between the main and school 
buildings and boiler house. This condition pre- 
vailed for five years before Dr. Argo became head 
of the school. He sensed fully the necessity of more 
room and decided that the school must own at least 
that part of Bristol’s tract, some fourteen acres, 
up to Hancock Street. He was informed that the 
legislature would never consent to the purchase of 
improved city property as an athletic field. — 

At that time the foremost figure in Colorado 
Springs was General William J. Palmer, founder 
of the city and builder of the Rio Grande Western. 
To the city of Colorado Springs he had given Monu- 
ment Valley Park, representing an actual expendi- 
ture on his part of $600,000. He was one of the two 
donors to the city of the priceless Garden of the Gods 
with its 440 acres. Another gift was Palmer Park 
of over 600 acres. Colorado College might not have 
attained its eminence but for his generosity. While 
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still in full health and vigor he distributed a sum 
said to be two million dollars among the men who 
had helped him build the Rio Grande road, from the 
lowest pick-and-shovel men to the skilled engineers 
who had blazed the steel trail across the backbone 
of the continent. As a matter of fact the original 
twelve acres on which the school was located was a 
gift from the Colorado Springs Company, which was 
merely another name for General Palmer. 

Dr. Argo decided that if he could enlist General 
Palmer’s sympathy he could also win over the legis- 
lature. Indirectly, through the good offices of Louis 
R. Ehrich, art connoisseur, man of ‘‘belles lettres’’ 
and of means, and a firm friend of Dr. Argo, General 
Palmer was induced to visit the school. The first 
thing that struck him was the cramped and crowded 
playground. Dr. Argo had seen to that. When the 
General criticized, Dr. Argo explained his wish to 
obtain the property east of the school and the diffi- 
culties in the way. General Palmer’s sympathetic 
interest was at once aroused, and the outcome of 
subsequent visits was an offer to pay half of the 
purchase price if the state would pay the remainder. 
The offer could not be refused, and two years later, 
in 1903—such things need time in the shaping—the 
school had purchased every lot, some dozen cot- 
tages, had had the street condemned, and the boys 
had a playground of fourteen acres, now known as 
Palmer Field, while their athletic organization is 
known as the Palmer Athletic Association. The en- 
tire cost of the tract was between forty and fifty 
thousand dollars. 

Right here we see Dr. Argo in another phase. 
Three of the cottages on Pike’s Peak Avenue had 
been purchased at a cost of $10,000. With General 
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Palmer’s consent, these cottages and the lots on 
which they stand were set apart and rented. The 
income, about $650 net, is known as the Palmer 
Library Fund. It is applied to the purchase of 
periodicals for the reading rooms and books for the 
library. It may be added that a full-length oil por- 
trait of General Palmer, by Hubert Herkomer, val- 
ued at $3,000, a gift to the school, now hangs in the 
chapel. One of the dormitory buildings, constructed 
at a cost of $70,000, is also known as Palmer Hall. 
Thus does the school perpetuate the name of this 
benefactor. And behind it all looms an intangible, 
almost invisible individuality, that of William K. 
Argo. 

The playground and immediate room for expan- 
sion having been secured, Dr. Argo cast his glance 
half a century into the future. Colorado Springs is 
constantly growing. A time may very likely come 
when it will be necessary to move the school from 
its present location because of this growth. To ask 
any legislature for an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of land to be used so far in the future would 
be fatuous. 

But Dr. Argo knew the value of milk for growing 
boys and girls. He wanted milk in plenty. To get 
this milk he would need cows. To keep the cows 
he would need land, in the first place, and then barns 
and other equipment. Pigs could also be raised on 
such land, and the table and kitchen scraps converted 
into pork. Chickens could also be kept there and 
the eggs go to the tables of the pupils. 

A little less than a mile east of the school and 
adjoining the valuable property of the Union 
Printers’ Home was a tract of 120 acres. It could 
be had comparatively cheap, very cheap compared 
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with the price that had to be paid for Palmer Field. 
Dr. Argo made his plea to the legislature, and in 
1904 the school secured possession of these 120 
acres. A cottage for the dairy man was moved there 
from among the dwellings originally found on Pal- 
mer Field. A barn of the most approved type was 
erected, and there is now a herd of the finest Hol- 
steins in Colorado on the place, supplying milk in 
plenty to the school household. There are also a 
piggery and an up-to-date poultry yard. In speak- 
ing of the cows, I wish to relate one incident that 
will illustrate the endless, tireless activity of Dr. 
Argo. Only a few days before his death he recalled 
that Dr. Hubert Work, president of the board, had 
promised him a fine bull calf for the school herd. 
Dr. Work is himself an expert on Holstein cattle. 
Probably the last order given by Dr. Argo was to 
send ‘‘Bill’’ Harbert, head supervisor, to Pueblo 
with the truck to get this calf. 

But, nevertheless, Dr. Argo was not quite sure 
that the 120 acres would be adequate for all the 
purposes of the Ranch, as it is called. There was 
an adjoining tract of 80 acres that was on the mar- 
ket. The legislature was again appealed to and 
this additional land secured. These 200 acres are 
increasing in value from year to year. Incidentally 
they will give ample room should it at any future 
time be decided to move the school. 

Last year Dr. Argo made his final acquisition of 
land for the school. On the other side of Pike’s 
Peak Avenue was Bellevue Hospital with its twenty- 
two acres. Should it ever be necessary to place the 
blind in a separate establishment, but under the 
same management, these twenty-two acres just 
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across the street would be an ideal location. The 
property, including the hospital building, was pur- 
chased for twenty-five thousand dollars. 

The seemingly impossible growth of the school 
land from twelve to two hundred and forty-eight 
acres is thus accounted for. 

The equipment of the school in every other re- 
spect has kept pace with its land growth. A few 
years ago, when what I believe to be the finest dor- 
mitory building owned by any school for the deaf 
was completed, the board insisted, and rightly so, 
on naming it Argo Hall. The Administration Build- 
ing is a model of its kind. Humphrey Hall could 
not be improved upon as a school home for the 
youngest pupils. Palmer Hall, the shop building, 
the great barn, the garage, the contagious hospital, 
are other items of growth. Last, but not least, will 
come the gymnasium. The $100,000 available for 
the purpose will undoubtedly make it the finest struc- 
ture of its kind in any school for the deaf. The 
plans were all prepared by Dr. Argo, as were also 
the drawings of a new dining hall to be built next 
year. This will bring the total valuation of the 
school property close to $800,000. 

We have here seen Argo the Builder. It goes 
without saying that in all these plans of expansion 
he had the hearty codperation of the board. In fact 
it is difficult to imagine how any superintendent 
could have possessed in greater measure the con- 
fidence, as well as the personal affection combined 
with admiration, of his board individually and as a 
whole. I remember very well how on one occasion 
while I was at the State Fair in Pueblo in charge of 
the poultry department, the school also having a 
fine exhibit in the educational department, Mrs. Mec- 
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Donald, for eighteen years secretary of the board, 
came to me looking for certain placards. When I 
suggested that possibly Dr. Argo had forgotten 
them, Mrs. McDonald replied, ‘‘Oh, no; Dr. Argo 
never forgets.’’ The placards had been sent but 
someone had mislaid them. 

I believe that every member of the board since 
1894 was Dr. Argo’s personal friend. Politics made 
no difference. No matter who might be appointed 
by Republican or Democratic governors, these trus- 
tees, whether men or women, unfailingly became co- 
laborers with Dr. Argo. Dr. Hubert Work, of Pu- 
eblo, president of the board, is a very busy man. 
His eminence in his profession is indicated by the 
circumstance that he is president of the American 
Medical Association with its membership of 83,000. 
It was generally assumed when he was appointed 
First Assistant Postmaster General recently that he 
would resign from the board of trustees. But no. 
Dr. Work indicated his intention of being at board 
meetings just to codperate with Dr. Argo, and that 
he would pay his expenses from and to Washington 
out of his own pocket. 

Mr. Charles J. Shrader, secretary of the board, 
who had been called to Illinois to settle an estate, 
a task that would take a year or longer, also de- 
clared that he would maintain his Colorado resi- 
dence and pay his expenses to board meetings. It 
is seldom that any board member of any school is so 
interested in the work as to learn the manual alpha- 
bet and something of the sign language and regu- 
larly to attend Sunday chapel service. But this 
is what Mr. Asa T. Jones is doing. But not only 
this. He has paid the expenses of several of the 
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deaf graduates through Gallaudet College and has 
assisted a number of blind boys and girls through 
college. 

It would be difficult to imagine a board and super- 
intendent more harmoniously and successfully co- 
laboring for the welfare of their school. 

The surest test of an educator is the regard in 
which he is held by his former pupils. Dr. Argo’s 
hold on his old pupils was never broken. Apart 
from his engaging personality, it was his splendid 
facility in the use of the sign language that made 
him as one with his old boys and girls. So many 
in the profession of teaching the deaf fail to ap- 
preciate what a wonderful thing it is to the deaf, 
well educated or otherwise, to meet a hearing person 
of high mentality and culture who can understand 
them and whom they understand. 

He was a great master of the sign language, one 
of the greatest I have ever known, ranking in the 
same class with the Gallaudets, the Fays, and the 
Dudleys. I can bestow no higher encomium. He 
could use this language not only like a native, but 
far better than many of them, and for the same rea- 
son that his English was so clear he knew what he 
wished to say and his thoughts and ideas were al- 
ways marshaled in perfect order. When he spoke 
in signs his audience never had to guess or grope 
for his meaning. In numberless conversations I had 
with him, I can not recall a single instance when I 
had to ask him to repeat a statement because it was 
obscurely rendered, something I believe I can say 
of no one else. 

The strangest feature in this facility in the use 
of the language of signs is that though both his 
parents were deaf Dr. Argo never learned any signs 
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from them. His father was a well educated man 
who had never attended a school for the deaf, knew 
nothing of the sign language, and who, as a semi- 
mute, had always retained his speech, and would 
always either speak, or use the finger alphabet, or 
. write. His mother, a graduate of the Kentucky 
School, and who might have taught him the lan- 
guage, died when he was very young. In fact, Dr. 
Argo formed no acquaintance with this language 
until after he had graduated from college at twenty- 
two and become a teacher in the Kentucky School; 
when he began teaching he probably could not frame 
a single idea in conventional signs. When I first 
met him a few years later as described at the begin- 
ning of this appreciation, he could use the language 
as well as or better than myself. 

He was never too busy—and he was a busy man 
always—to accept invitations to be with us at our 
conventions or to deliver addresses and lectures, or 
to serve as interpreter either from signs into speech 
or from speech into signs. Always and ever his 
face was the pleasant face of a friend who throws 
his whole heart into whatever service he may ren- 
der, and best of all he was always unobtrusive, 
never forward or officious, whether as guest, or as 
host during several conventions held at the Colo- 
rado School. 

I may add that toward the end he seemed to feel 
that old-fashioned methods with old-fashioned 
teachers who could thoroughly understand their 
pupils and be as readily understood by them, were 
after all the best. 

There are not a few who believe that Dr. Argo 
in becoming a teacher of the deaf missed his pro- 
fession, that he should have applied his talents and 
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great energies to what would have offered a much 
wider field and in which he would have had the re- 
ward of much greater material advantage. Some 
believe, for instance, that had he carried out his 
original intention of studying medicine he would 
have become a very great physician and surgeon, his 
keen analytical mind, skill in diagnosis, and deft 
and supple hands in whose use he was ambidextrous, 
peculiarly fitting him for this profession. 

There are others, still—among them some of his 
closest friends—who believe that had he chosen law 
his incisive mind and wonderful memory, combined 
with his ability as a speaker, would, in politics, have 
led him to the State House at Frankfort, and ulti- 
mately to the Capitol at Washington. Others still, 
among them General Palmer, himself a great rail- 
road builder, believe that had he decided on a busi- 
ness career like railroading, his executive ability and 
faculty of visualizing large things as a whole would 
eventually have placed him in the class of great 
railroad chiefs like the late A. J. Cassatt, of the 
Pennsylvania system, or James J. Hill, of the North- 
western roads, but not that of the Harrimans, Hunt- 
ingtons, or Goulds, who were manipulators rather 
than empire builders. 

All this is merely another way of saying that his 
mind, like a precious stone of many facets, was 
many-sided. But after all, his friend, the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Garvin, was right when he declared in his 
eloquent address at the memorial services in Dr. 
Argo’s church: ‘‘God has ever written his best com- 
mentaries in flesh and blood. The energies with 
which Dr. Argo was possessed he turned to the full- 
est employment and crowded to the brim the span 
of his too brief life. * * * He early chose to 
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make his investments in that form which yields the 
largest return and produces wealth in its most stable 
form. He invested his time and talents in the lives 
of young men and women. He began his career as 
a teacher and a teacher he remained to the end.’’ 

He was an educator of the type of that Dr. Arnold, 
made famous in ‘‘Tom Brown at Rugby,’’ and as 
has been said of this Arnold that he made Rugby 
perhaps the only little corner of the British Empire 
that was thoroughly, strongly, and wisely ruled, just 
so it might be said of Dr. Argo that he made his 
school for the deaf and the blind perhaps the best 
administered, most beneficently ruled, and most 
wisely governed corner within the one hundred and 
four thousand square miles of the State of Colorado. 

Old customs that seemed to him obsolete he hon- 
ored more in the breach than in the observance. 
Thus, though continuing as Moderator of the En 
Avant Literary Society, of the deaf pupils, and 
whose prerogative it was to appoint the president, 
usually one of the teachers, he gave the members 
from the very first the privilege of entire self- 
government, all their officers being elected by and 
from among themselves, with the exception of the 
critic, who was always one of the teacher members. 
The only function he reserved was the right to pass 
on all recommendations for admission to the society, 
always submitted to him in writing, sometimes re- 
jecting those that seemed to him too young or im- 
mature and thus enhancing the desirability of mem- 
bership. He was a regular attendant at all meet- 
ings until his strength failed, refusing to feel bored, 
and taking a keen pleasure in noting the intellectual 
unfolding of the individual members. 
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One of the pleasant customs of this society is a 
banquet held annually in May. The membership 
fee of the society is ten cents, and this, besides en- 
titling to the privileges of voting and holding office, 
and participating in the literary and business meet- 
ings, also entitles to attendance at the banquet. It 
might be observed, in parenthesis, that depending on 
this revenue alone the banquet would have been a 
Barmecide feast, as each member’s dime would 
barely pay for his copy of the printed menu and 
place card. It was always and entirely the token of 
indulgent good will on the part of the superinten- 
dent. The menu was always prepared by the Doctor 
himself and would have done honor to much more 
pretentious functions at the Antlers or other down- 
town hostelries. There were always one or more 
members of the board present as well as other spe- 
cially invited guests, and the toastmaster for twenty- 
two years was invariably Dr. Argo, in which posi- 
tion his kindly wit and happy gift of allusion placed 
him in a class by himself. He regarded these ban- 
quets not merely as gastronomic functions, but as 
of real educational value in that they taught proper 
conduct and good table manners. 

Here it may also be said that Dr. Argo insisted 
on courtesy and good manners at the tables in the 
pupils’ dining rooms, regarding such manners as 
much a part of a good education as ability to pass 
the exams at graduation. In fact this subject was 
one of his hobbies, and I can recall the satisfaction 
with which he spoke of the circumstance that when 
during a recent Christmas vacation about twenty of 
the pupils, large and small, who were spending the 
holidays at the school, were invited to a dinner by 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones, of the board of trustees, the 
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tablecloth was as spotless when they arose at the 
conclusion of the dinner as it was when they sat 
down. 

Included in this general programme of good man- 
ners were personal neatness and cleanliness. Each 
pupil had his or her individual cake of soap, towel, 
hairbrush, toothbrush, and tube of tooth paste. 
There were several regular shoeblacking stands, 
and to enter the schoolrooms or chapel with dirty 
shoes was a great offense. There was also a fully 
equipped barber shop, where the pupils had their 
hair cut at regular intervals. The Doctor’s point 
was that, other things being equal, a neat applicant 
for either a job or the good graces of his fellows 
stood a far better chance than a slouch or sloven, 
and would have a much greater measure of confi- 
dence and self-respect. 

In the household economics everything had its ap- 
pointed place and everything had to be in its place, 
so that if it were wanted, those who knew could find 
it in the dark. In the broom closets it was an of- 
fense to hang a broom on a hook assigned to a brush, 
dustpan, or mop, and vice versa. Not to return tools 
to their racks at the completion of the daily chores 
drew areprimand. Clothing had to be neat. Holes 
in stockings were an abomination and the Doctor 
saw to it that the boys darned their own socks, hold- 
ing this to be an accomplishment every boy should 
possess. 

There were method and purpose behind all this 
almost punctilious insistence on order and neatness, 
for the Doctor maintained that habits thus formed 
in childhood gave the best promise of becoming in- 
grained in each individual and of becoming auto- 
matic second nature. He often spoke with satisfac- 
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tion of the circumstance that entire families had been 
reformed and elevated by the influence, direct as well 
as unconscious, of pupils who had been graduated or 
who had left school before the completion of the 
course. 

From the very first he adopted the honor system 
with the boys and girls of the upper classes, allow- 
ing them the privilege of studying without super- 
vision and depending on their loyalty and sense of 
right and wrong not to abuse the confidence placed 
in them. Among the teachers, opinion as to the 
results of this system was divided, some holding that 
there would be more actual and earnest study and 
better lessons with supervision, but Dr. Argo claimed 
that the pupils in question had reached an age and a 
mental and moral development at which if they 
could not be trusted in this matter they could not 
be trusted in anything at all. As a result of his 
insistence this honor system has been observed in 
the school from almost the beginning of his admin- 
istration, and though there have been minor derelic- 
tions—and there always are—there is not a single 
flagrant instance on record of this confidence he 
placed in his boys and girls having been wrongfully 
taken advantage of. 

The same principles were inculcated on the ath- 
letic field. The boys were told to play hard, to 
play to the last ditch, but to play fair, and as a con- 
sequence they played with the vim and dash of young 
giants but with the courtesy of gentlemen. Numer- 
ous championships in football, baseball, and basket- 
ball have fallen to their share. It has been re- 
marked that almost invariably the boys from the 
Colorado School who entered Gallaudet have ranked 
high in the athletic life of the college, and it may be 
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argued that this prominence was as much due to their 
psychical as to their physical training while at school 
with Dr. Argo. 

As an instance of Dr. Argo’s manner of dealing 
with cases of individual perversity, there may be 
cited the story of a girl admitted to the school some 
fifteen years ago. Coming from the adobe huts of 
sheep-herding Mexicans in sduthwestern Colorado, 
this girl not only was very poor, but had very vague 
notions of property rights. Ribbons, rings, pins, 
and toilet articles belonging to the other girls began 
to disappear, and their theft was quickly traced to 
this girl. Admonition, reproof, and punishment in 
turn having no effect, teachérs and supervisors alike 
decided that she was an incorrigible kleptomaniac, 
and asked Dr. Argo for the sake of the morale of 
the school to send her home. 

But Dr. Argo thought dtherwise. He was unwill- 
ing to deprive this girl of the one and only chance 
she had or ever would have'of mind and soul awaken- 
ing. He had at his disposal a certain fund donated 
by a generous friend of ‘the school to be used for 
the benefit of the pupils as he saw fit. Giving one 
of the supervisors ‘some of this money he told her 
to go down town shopping ‘with 'this girl and ‘to buy 
her what her heart craved most. ‘When they re- 
turned, the gitl was in lawful possession of ribbons, 
rings, ‘pins, and gewgaws, cheap of course, but the 
things she had coveted but never had, and shé ‘was 
happy. They were hers. No one else might have or 
take them. With this sense of possession also came 
an appreciation of the property rights of others. 
The thieving stopped and there was real reform. 
Only a very wise and at the same time divinely ‘kind 
man, gifted with a profound imsight into the work- 
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ings of the human mind and heart would thus have 
solved this problem, and indeed it seems to me that 
this judgment was very much on a par with a certain 
very famous judgment rendered by the Wise Man 
of the Old Testament. 

But perhaps the most marked case of mind and 
soul modeling in the history of the Colorado School 
is that of a boy who entered about a year before 
Dr. Argo came to Colorado. This boy was admitted 
when four years old from a town in the southwestern 
corner of Wyoming, as wild a midget as was ever 
sent to try the patience of officers and teachers. On 
his very first day in school he managed to loose the 
chains holding up a tall stone-hoisting derrick at a 
new buildimg then going up. The derrick came down 
with a crash, but no one was hurt. The elfin’s next 
exploit, performed the same day, was to sneak into 
the barn, unhitch the two big gray draft horses of 
which every one but the hostler stood in ‘awe, and 
screeching and whooping to trot them up and down 
the campus. Thereafter the rule was to watch him 
and not to lose sight of him for a moment. It is 
estimated that during this first year he took up 
practically the entire time of one of the supervisors. 

As the boy grew older he became an Ishmaelite, 
everyone’s hand being against him, and his hand 
against everyone. In his home town he was known 
as a terror. More than once he stampeded herds 
of horses ‘or cattle. More than once he rang the 
fire bell for the delight of seeing the entire fire de- 
partment turn out to fight a conflagration that did 
not exist. Thrashings administered by his father 
were unavailing. More than once he was locked up 
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in the town calaboose. This was during vacations. 
Everybody there felt relieved when school re-opened 
and he was sent back to Colorado Springs. 

At his mother’s insistence he had been put in an 
oral class but had learned nothing. It was later 
found that during one of his childish escapades he 
had lost the sight of one eye, though the organ gave 
no outward evidence of blemish. He used to claim 
that it came from the flick of a horse’s tail. 

Being thus deprived of one-thirteenth of his range 
of vision and having the disposition of a razorback, 
it was necessary to place him in a manual class. 
His first teacher was unable to control him and 
asked to be relieved of the responsibility. At this 
time Dr. Argo had assumed charge of the school. 
He refused to listen to importunities from both offi- 
cers and teachers to expel the boy as absolutely hope- 
less, but placed him with one of the men teachers 
with the injunction to resort to no harsh discipline. 
To the best of my recollection this boy was never 
whipped while under Dr. Argo’s indirect tutelage. 
There was improvement with this new teacher, but, 
nevertheless, because of workshop and playground 
infractions, his expulsion continued to be urged, only 
to meet with the Doctor’s desire to give him one more 
chance. Removal to the room of another teacher 
brought further improvement. The boy really had 
natural ability above the ordinary, the problem be- 
ing to find proper channels for his superabundant 
energies. Genuine reform was at last effected 
through the medium of athletics, the rule being laid 
down that unless his conduct and recitations came 
up to standard, he could not play football or baseball. 

He actually completed the course with honor, the 
first deaf-mute from his state ever to graduate from 
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any school. Governor Richards, of Wyoming, at- 
tended the commencement exercises, and Dr. Argo 
took occasion to further increase his interest in the 
young man. As a result, the governor promised 
that the state would help him to extend his education 
and our young friend entered Gallaudet, something 
that ten years before no one would have dreamed 
possible. While in college he not only stood well 
in his studies and ranked high among his fellow 
students, but was one of the foremost athletes of 
his time, the fearlessness, that as a child had led 
him to play with wild horses, finding its expression 
on the football field and wrestling mat. 

He had all but completed his course, but a week 
intervening before commencement, when he was 
drowned in an effort to save a classmate who had 
incautiously ventured into the Great Falls of the 
Potomac. 

His name is inscribed in the list of the college 
alumni, and had he lived there is no doubt that he 
would have become one of the leaders of the Western 
deaf, and particularly in his native state. 

It is in the reclamation of such warped natures 
that the true educator shows his caliber, and this 
instance is but one of several where Dr. Argo has 
shown himself as ranking with the greatest. 

These two incidents show the humanitarian side 
of Dr. Argo as an educator. It has also been seen 
that he was thoroughly and intensely practical in 
his methods of character building. Other things 
aside, his aim was always to place the deaf and the 
blind, as far as such a thing was possible, on the 
plane they would occupy on leaving school, that is, 
on the plane of the hearing and seeing world that 
bestows no favors in the strife for existence. 
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He streve from first to last to eliminate the idea 
of charity on the part of the public from the school 
as a whole, and it is worthy of note that the hun- 
dreds of testimonials received since his death all 
speak of him as a great educator rather. than a hu- 
manitarian, in exactly the same manner as the late 
James Burrill Angell was spoken of by the whole 
State of Michigan in addition to the thousands of 
graduates of Ann Arbor as a great teacher who 
strove always to lead to higher things. 

As one phase of this striving toward normaley he 
tried to ingrain the idea. that one must give no less 
than take, that one must always pay. To this end 
he never solicited free admission to shows or enter- 
tainments, but if such admission was offered unso- 
licited, it was never declined. The reduced admis- 
sion to the local ‘‘movie’’ theaters, voluntarily of- 
fered, was countenaneed first because he knew that 
the deaf or blind must always miss part of the 
programme, and then because he knew that most of 
the children in school lacked the opportunities of 
picking up extra money that hearing and seeing 
boys had at home, and then again because a similar 
reduction was frequently made to the pupils of the 
public schools, 

This explains, also, why during the twenty-two 
years of his administration no concert or entertain- 
ment of any kind was ever given at the school for 
which admission was charged. He wished to give 
as well as take. | 

This fundamental idea of quid pro quo was back 
of his placing every possible legitimate means at 
the disposal of his pupils to earn pocket money. He 
allowed them to run the units of the experimental 
poultry plant as profit-makers for themselves rather 
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than. for the school, and always paid for work done 
about the buildings or grounds during extra hours. 
Girls, for instance, that waited on the table during 
meals or supplied the places of absent maids re- 
ceived a fair stipend that kept them in pin money, 
and. boys that worked overtime in the shops. were 
paid,so much per hour. 

He argued that the possession of this money led 
to independence and also actually helped to form a 
habit of saving. In not a few instances the poultry 
dividends, often amounting to quite a sum, were not 
touched through the entire school year, but at the 
end of the session were applied either to the rail- 
road fare home or the purchase of necessary cloth- 
ing. In many instances, also, the possession of this 
money led to the desire to acquire more, and as a 
result both boys and girls spent their vacations at 
gainful work, several earning more than one hun- 
dred dollars and buying their own clothing outfit 
on returning to school in the fall. 

This far-sighted vision also explains Dr. Argo’s 
disposition of the income of the twenty-five thou- 
sand dollar fund bequeathed the school by the late 
Winfield Scott Stratton, one of the three great 
mining kings of Colorado who have become almost 
legendary, and the only fund, by the way, bequeathed 
by Stratton to any cause other than the Myron Strat- 
ton Home. Instead of dividing this income, amount- 
ing to a little over one thousand dollars annually, 
into a few large scholarships, as many, including 
the writer, thought should be done, Dr. Argo insisted 
on apportioning it into many small prizes, each class, 
high or low, blind or deaf, receiving its pro rata 
share, so that even the dullard, painstaking though 
slow, might have his chance. The largest prizes are 
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not awarded to excellence in any one study, but to 
excellence in conduct, and the work in the shops is 
also counted part of the school work, so that the 
industrious typo, carpenter, cobbler, broom-maker, 
or seamstress comes in for his or her share in the 
three prizes assigned each study in each class. A 
majority of the pupils allow this prize money to 
accumulate in the bank, thus learning something of 
banking rules and processes, and not a few have 
graduated with quite a comfortable nest-egg to start 
life with, one pupil winning nearly sixty dollars in 
various prizes in a single term. 

In this connection an amusing incident may be 
related of what is known as the dandelion brigade, 
composed of the smallest deaf boys in school, some 
thirty of them. The dandelion, unknown thirty 
years ago, was imported by some misguided indi- 
vidual who yearned for the dish of spring greens 
mother used to cook, and has become the most ex- 
ecrated and detested weed-pest in Colorado Springs. 
Whole lawns have been ruined by this weed, but 
the grounds of the school with their acres of attrac- 
tive green are almost absolutely free of the yellow 
blossoms. This dandelion squad, organized at Dr. 
Argo’s behest, is the secret. ach member is armed 
with a dandelion digger of the Doctor’s invention 
and design, really a stout chisel of steel, eighteen 
inches long, with a looped handle and about three- 
quarters of an inch wide, that in skilled hands will 
bring up the deepest and most stubborn root. This 
brigade makes regular excursions over the lawn as 
part of the chores, but during off hours the members 
receive pay at so much per pound for the dandelions 
each individual brings in. This year the rate has 
been three cents per pound, but as the weed has been 
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made scarce, the pickings are meager, so that the 
boy who can bring in ten or fifteen pounds is doing 
well. Last year the rate was six cents, and on one 
occasion when the weed had become scarce inside the 
grounds, some of the more astute boys noticed the 
great luxuriant, yellow-crowned clumps growing 
outside along the roadway. The fence was climbed 
when the yard captain was not looking, and several 
bags of from fifty to one hundred pounds were 
brought in. There was immediate inquiry and the 
get-rich-quick scheme nipped in the bud, the Doctor 
throwing back his head with a hearty laugh when 
the wrathful yard captain appeared with the cul- 
prits and the complaint. Thereafter the brigade 
confined its activities strictly to the territory within 
the fence. 

The march of this dandelion squad down the center 
aisle of the Assembly Hall, each member wearing 
a peaked yellow cap and a green sash, has been a 
popular item of the commencement programme for 
a number of years and is one of which the audience 
never seems to tire, everybody from the governor 
down enjoying the spectacle and applauding the 
presentation of a gilded digger to the midget who 
had established his claim to being the champion dan- 
delion killer of the squad. 

It was Dr. Argo’s way of acquainting the public 
with one of the multifarious phases of the life of 
the school. 

As is generally known, the Colorado School is a 
dual school. Originally it was founded in 1874 as 
a school for the deaf alone. When it became neces- 
sary to make educational provision for the blind 
children of the state, their number was too small to 
permit the establishment of a separate school, and 
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so in 1883 a department for the blind was opened 
and the school has since been known as-the Colorado 
School for the Deaf and the Blind. Numerically 
the blind have always been in, the minority compared 
with the deaf, the proportion being usually as one 
to two. But for all that, the affliction of blindness 
has so strong an appeal to human sympathy that it 
is not at, all unlikely that because of this appeal the 
school received many favors from the state that it 
might not have received, otherwise. 

When Dr. Argo. came to Colorado, he had prac- 
tically no experience in or acquaintance with meth- 
ods of teaching the blind, but he soon made himself 
familiar with these methods and with those idiosyn- 
crasies that differentiate the blind from the deaf 
and then again from the seeing. Though I believe 
he did not learn to read either New York Point or 
Braille, he was thoroughly conversant with the dif- 
ferences between these. two rival systems of blind- 
writing, and at one time had a Point kleidograph 
machine operated for the benefit of the blind classes. 
His regular talks with the pupils of this department 
in chapel and during their evening reading hour, 
when he would frequently relieve the teacher on 
duty, his study of their capacities in the workshops, 
his equally careful scrutiny of their work in the 
classrooms, and his keen sympathy with them in the 
difficulties they encountered in their efforts to make 
a living on leaving school, in a very. short time 
equipped him with as thorough a knowledge of the 
art of educating the blind as he had possessed of 
deaf-mute education, and he became as prominent 
among teachers of the blind as he was among teach- 
ers of the deaf. A teacher of the California School 
for the Deaf who attended the sessions of the con- 
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vention of the Association of Teachers of the Blind 
held in Berkeley in 1915, quite casually informed me 
that though he did not speak often, when he did 
Dr. Argo commanded undivided attention, and that 
in every instance his unfailing common sense and 
sound judgment made his utterances final and left 
nothing more to say. As this teacher put it, Dr. 
Argo was ‘‘It’’ at this convention. At the next 
gathering of this association held in Colorado 
Springs in 1918, Dr. Argo, though thoroughly. un- 
obtrusive, as I had occasion to observe, was one of 
the leaders and so won the regard of his associates 
that when he protested against being named for the 
presidency of the organization, since he did 
not feel able to do the work as it should be done, he 
was overruled. The honor should be his, but he 
would be given a vice president, Mr. Edward Maclay 
VanCleve, of the New York School, who should at- 
tend to the hard work. It has been my privilege 
to read many letters and telegrams received from 
teachers of the blind on the occasion of Dr. Argo’s 
death, and I believe I have never read more touching 
messages of sympathy or more heart-wrung expres- 
sions of personal loss. 

I believe it is the first instance on record where 
the head of a dual school has risen to so command- 
ing a position in the councils of the greatest expon- 
ents of either department. 

It should be added that through Dr. Argo’s efforts 
any blind graduate of the Colorado School who may 
wish to take a course in any college or university in 
the state will have at his command the sum of $300 
annually for a reader, this amount, which may be 
increased, having been appropriated for the pur- 
pose by the state. 
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There is also a law in force by which every adult 
blind citizen of Colorado is entitled to a pension of 
$300, or $25 each month. Though Dr. Argo declined 
to support the movement that assured the enactment 
of this law, he also did not oppose it. He could not 
consistently support the movement, as he held that 
every blind person who had learned a trade at school, 
broom-making, mattress-making, piano tuning, or 
music teaching, could earn a living with proper 
effort, and then again his thorough sympathy with 
the hard lot of the blind prevented him from com- 
bating and killing the measure as he could very 
easily have done, wherein we see the philanthropist 
fully as great as the educator. 

I wish to present one more viewpoint of Dr. Argo 
that will show him not as an educator alone, or a 
humanitarian, or a philanthropist, but just as a man. 

There has hardly been any time during his admin- 
istration that the school has not had one or more 
animal pets of the pupils. The heavy draft horses 
and, before the automobile came, the carriage horses 
were always known by name to everybody. Dr. 
Argo, coming from the Blue Grass country, not only 
saw to it that they had the care that only a Ken- 
tucky master would know and insist upon, but the 
hostler, old Jim Rush, besides worshiping his 
charges, in referring to Dr. Argo never used his 
conventional name sign, the ‘‘V’’ upon the temple, 
but used the sign the deaf universally use for 
‘‘Father.’’ Old timers of a score of years ago will 
remember Balaam, the burro, and his cart with rol- 
licking youngsters piled high either within the cart 
or on his back or both, old Balaam, of whom Dr. 
Argo used to tell me that he could pick off a fly on 
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a fence rail with either hind hoof. Later there 
have been two Shetland ponies, but visitors of a 
dozen or so years following 1903 will best remember 
Dr. Argo’s two Great Danes, Rab and Thor, enor- 
mous brutes weighing 180 pounds or more, gifts 
from General Palmer. 

These great dogs were in constant attendance upon 
Dr. Argo. During the day they followed him like 
his shadow. During the night they slept watch and 
ward jn his bedroom. They proved that no matter 
what the breed or size, a dog’s a dog, for a’ that, 
his master’s faithful friend and worshiper, for a’ 
that, and a’ that. During meetings of the board of 
trustees, they were privileged attendants, though 
having neither voice nor vote. When Dr. Argo con- 
cluded chapel service, either for the deaf or for 
the blind, these dogs lay on the platform, quiet, im- 
movable, like bronze creations of Barye. At com- 
mencement exercises they shared the platform with 
governors and United States senators. Dr. Argo 
did not find it necessary to explain, they were taken 
as a matter of course. I believe there is absolutely 
no other instance in the history of any of our schools 
where the principal or superintendent allowed a dog, 
large or small, to share the platform or rostrum with 
him during chapel exercises. Nor can it be said 
that either Rab or Thor abused their privilege and 
distracted the minds of the pupils. Motionless and 
voiceless, they knew their place, and attracted the 
attention no more than the arabesques on the wall 
or the pipes of the great organ. But out-of-doors 
how those dogs could bay! The booming reverbera- 
tions still beat upon my temples. 
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The point is that no ordinary man would have 
allowed such immense and fear-inspiring brutes on 
a place tenanted by two hundred or so children, deaf 
or blind at that, and that only a very extraordinary 
man would have countenanced their presence on the 
platform with him while he was addressing an every- 
day audience of scatter-brained children, and that 
only a man altogether unique would have made no 
apology for permitting them to take their place 
among the seats of the mighty during the greatest 
public function of the establishment-of which he was 
the head. 

A man such as I have endeavored to depict could 
not but be a leader in other matters than those of 
his profession. For years Dr. Argo was one of the 
most honored citizens of Colorado Springs, not 
merely because of his position as chief of a great 
state institution, but because of the part he played 
in every worth-while civic movement. 

The leading club of its kind in Colorado and prob- 
ably in the entire West is the Colorado Springs 
Winter Night Club. Prominent men have been its 
guests as speakers, among them more recently 
Senator, now President Harding, Major General 
Leonard Wood, and former Senator Weeks. The 
greatest civic honor almost that a citizen of Colorado 
Springs could look forward to was to be made its 
president. Dr. Argo had this honor. .Had his time 
and strength permitted, the presidency of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the only other comparable 
civic honor, would also have been his. 
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More than half of the more than four hundred 
letters of sympathy and over fifty telegrams re- 
ceived by Mrs. Argo came from persons who had 
no connection with Dr. Argo professionally, but 
who knew him only as a man and a friend. The 
memorial service at his church May 8 was attended 
by hundreds of citizens of all creeds who wished to 
honor an upright man and beloved friend. 

Our friend’s last years were clouded. If any man 
ever deserved well of Fate on the score of a life 
nobly lived and crowded with service, he was that 
man. If ever any man who deserved otherwise was 
bludgeoned and beaten down by Fate, Dr. Argo was 
that man. 

He had seen his two boys grow through high 
school, college, and university to manhood and begin 
careers that promised to be as useful, success- 
ful, and honorable as his own, and how he did 
joy in those boys! But the younger, Dr. William 
Chenault Argo, died of influenza contracted while 
working ‘with sick soldiers in the hospitals of 
Boston in September, 1918, aged twenty-six. His 
friends sensed the rending nature of this stroke 
to Dr. Argo, and with most of them sympathy 
and grief were well nigh too profound for utterance. 
The elder son, Robert Givens Argo, who was already 
making a name for hiniself'as a lawyer, died of heart 
failure superinduced ‘by influenza and pneumonia 
in July, 1920, aged thirty-two. There is no doubt 
but that this last riving blow shattered Dr. Argo’s 
iron will and robbed him of the joy of living. In 
public he ‘bore up with amazing fortitude, but in 
the privacy of his chambers, his, with far better 
reason, was the grief of that father of long ago 
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whose agony found expression in the bitter cry, ‘‘O, 
Absalom, my son! my son, Absalom! would God I 
had died for thee, O, Absalom, my son, my son!”’ 

Nevertheless, and even though one of the great 
cogs in life’s machine, the lungs, had played him 
false, he reached his sixty-fourth year. Neverthe- 
less, and in spite of the drawback of these broken 
lungs, he was one of those that seem never to change. 
The photograph that accompanies this article was 
taken six years ago when he was fifty-seven. It 
might as well pass for one taken when he was thirty- 
five. He seemed never to grow old, was one of those 
few who seem to have found the fountain of eternal 
youth. He was one of those who intellectually add 
strength to strength and stature to stature, and who 
on the last day of their conscious lives are mentally 
stronger than they are on any day that has passed 
before. 

It goes without saying that he would never have 
accomplished what he did had he not, in addition 
to the fortitude that dissembled pain, possessed an 
absolutely tireless capacity for work. When most 
men would have been content with a fraction of his 
achievement and rested or retired upon the success 
gained, he was ever looking for and finding stepping- 
stones to better things. Though confined to his room 
most of the last year of his life and often spent with 
pain and weakness, it was perhaps the most active 
and one of the most successful of his entire career. 
The campaign for and final winning of the appro- 
priation for the one hundred thousand dollar gym- 
nasium was planned while he lay flat on his back 
with pleurisy. In the same way was conducted the 
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movement to obtain state aid for deaf and blind 
students desiring higher education. The plans of 
the gymnasium were drawn under his direction while 
he was propped up in bed. The last campaign of 
the Chamber of Commerce through its educational 
committee to secure better salaries for the public 
school teachers was directed by him as chairman 
from his bedside, and the final report was written 
from his dictation. During the last few months 
he practically ran the school by telephone from his 
room, keeping in touch with every department and 
with every building on the premises. When he went 
to his office he had to be carried down. Less than 
two weeks before his death he insisted on being 
carried downstairs to his automobile, on being driven 
to Bellevue Hospital, his acquisition of a year ago 
for the school, and then on being carried through 
every floor of the building, giving instructions for 
the work of painting and repairing preparatory to 
turning the structure over to the Sisters of St. 
Francis Hospital adjoining as a temporary home 
for the student nurses. 

Last summer before the beginning of school, the 
mother of his widowed daughter-in-law Margaret 
offered him Rockledge, one of the finest residence 
estates and show places around Colorado Springs, 
together with the necessary expense for upkeep, in 
exchange for his cottage, ‘‘ The Shack,’’ in Stratton 
Park, on condition that he would live at Rockledge 
altogether and sever his connection with the school. 
But no; he wanted to stay in harness until he 
dropped. 
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' The Sunday before his death and almost his last 
conscious day, he called for a pad and pencil and 
wrote down the directions for his funeral, his friend 
and pastor, the Rev. Dr. Garvin, to officiate; the 
names of the honorary and active pallbearers, the 
undertaker, and final cremation in Denver. 

The end came finally on the fourteenth of April, 
the most tragic anniversary in American history, 
the date of Lincoln’s assassination. The day also 
marked the beginning of the wildest spring storm in 
the half century’s existence of Colorado Springs— 
a sixty-mile gale, a driving, horizontal snow that did 
not cease until it measured twenty-five inches on the 
level; a storm that stopped street-car traffic, ma- 
rooned automobiles, hushed the telephones, shut up 
the people in their homes, isolated Colorado Springs, 
and draped a winding sheet of virgin white around 
the school and its dead. 

It would almost seem as if Nature’s Titans re- 
sented and grieved at the removal from among the 
living of one who loved them well and sounded for 
him their requiem, for it was not the warriors of the 
storm in their elemental strife that he feared, but 
the insidious, sneaking, little draughts that con- 
strict the chest and rob the lungs of their tissues. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me. 

I would give much, oh, very, very much to have 
again his cheery greeting among my daily posses- 
sions. There are so many things that one does not 
value at their true worth until one loses them. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me. 
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Our friend has left us, is gone home and ta’en his 
wages, for his worldly task is done. 

He was the great empire builder for the deaf and 
the blind of Colorado. Everything about their 
school bears the mark of his individuality. ‘‘Argo 
fecit’’ appears upon the old no less than upon the 
new, for the old he remodeled and improved to con- 
form with his ideal. 

He will become the great tradition of the Colorado 
deaf in the same manner as the Gallaudets are the 
tradition of the deaf of the nation, or Charles Wright 
Ely of the deaf of Maryland, or Jonathan Lathrop 
Noyes of the deaf of Minnesota. For, of necessity, 
the great men of the deaf, the men around whom 
they weave legend and tradition, to whom they erect 
memorials, whose birthdays they celebrate, are not 
warriors or statesmen like those that a people 
weaves into the warp and woof of its national life, 
but the great teachers whose influences upon their 
lives continue from generation to generation and are 
like the sweet influences of the Pleiades that none 
may bind. 

Already October 8, the date of his birth, has been 
designated as ‘‘Argo Day’’ by the adult deaf of 
Denver. Already a movement for a bronze memorial 
is under way. 

Our friend has left us, but the work of the school 
proceeds, for the stars in their course stop for no 
one. Pupil, teacher, officer, hired help—each per- 
forms the duty of the hour. Still there seems every- 
where—in the schoolrooms, in the chapel, in the 
offices, in the shops, on the playgrounds, at the Ranch 
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—an unseen form; a form in a spotlessly neat suit 
of quiet gray; a form with a closely trimmed mous- 
tache; a form, whose gray eyes, keen but kindly, see 
everything, whose brain is ever planning, whose 
smile is ever ready, whose cheerful greeting is never 
wanting. 

It is a fancy, but to me it is very real. If such 
things may be, may the astral form of our friend 
constantly move in and over the scene of the work 
he loved, giving its benignant aid to his successors 
and to all who may be there until there shall no 
longer be need for schools for the deaf nor for 
schools for the blind. 

Amen! which means, so may it be. 

GEORGE W. VEDITZ, 
414 North Custer Avenue, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
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THE STATUS OF THE DEAF UNDER 
THE REGIME OF THE CZAR* 


Russia is so large a country that the task of chang- 
ing its many deaf people into useful members of 
society has been given very little attention. It is 
not many years since it was there discovered that 
foreign schools for the deaf had proved to be a great 
blessing. While some parts of the German empire 
had adopted compulsory education for the deaf, 
Russia, with its great population and low economic 
conditions, found it out of the question. The edu- 
cation of the deaf in Russia was always affected by 
hard times. 

There is not a great difference between American 
and Russian schools for the deaf, either as regards 
the methods of teaching or as regards their organi- 
zation. But the schools are few for such a large 
population; and, while there exist also a few private 
schools in various parts of Russia for those who can 
afford to pay tuition fees, most of the deaf are so 
poor that they remain illiterate, because there are 
no nearby free schools. There were also a few 
schools conducted by charity under the auspices of 
Maria Feodorovna, the mother of the late czar, but 
most of the parents of deaf children, being illiterate, 
were ignorant of them. 


* An essay delivered June 7, 1921, at the Presentation Day exercises 
of Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. The writer, shortly after 
he came to America, entered the Minnesota School for the Deaf 
where he spent two years. In that time he acquired a sufficient 
mastery of English and his studies to enable him to stand successfully 
the entrance examinations of Gallaudet College. In June of this year 
he satisfactorily completed his collegiate course. 
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At Riga, on the Baltic Gulf, there is a school at 
which I spent seven years. It is housed in a fine 
large building in the heart of the city and has a large 
courtyard. The school is a private one, and it was 
built by contributions made by the people of Riga. 
It has existed for about sixty-five years. 

It is a day-school. Those pupils whose folks live 
far away are allowed to board in the school. Dur- 
ing my stay, there were only about thirty-five 
boarders of both sexes out of a total of eighty-five 
pupils. Of course they pay extra for their board. 
Despite a city population of 350,000 people, the 
number of pupils never reached one hundred during 
my days there. There was no limit to the admis- 
sion of deaf children except such as was imposed by 
poverty. You can imagine how many deaf people 
there were left uneducated in such a large city. An 
increase in the number admitted is not probable, 
because there is no compulsory law, as I have said, 
and because of the high fees. 

Deaf children of normal mind are admitted at the 
age of six, but preferably at eight. There are only 
six classes, each class having two grades. The pupils 
are admitted to the school and leave at two-year 
intervals. 

The oral method is used. It is pure and strictly 
enforced. At one time the sign-language was in 
use, but it gradually disappeared under severe dis- 
cipline. 

As Riga itself is a German city, ninety-eight per 
cent of the pupils are either German or Lettish. 
They are taught in the German language, and the 
teachers are all German. Although we used Ger- 
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man principally, some bright pupils gradually ac- 
quired Russian and Lettish from their schoolmates 
and from their folks at home. 

We were taught speech, grammar, geography, 
Russian history, ancient and medieval history, arith- 
metic, the Bible and catechism, composition, draw- 
ing, elementary zoology and mineralogy, elementary 
physics and elementary astronomy. Geometry and 
algebra were added to the required studies two 
years after I had left school. The Bible and cate- 
chism were required every day. No Sunday schools 
exist in Russia. As a general rule, we had six 
school days. Thirty-six hours in a week were de- 
voted to study. Examinations in all these studies, 
especially the Bible and catechism, were required. 
But there were not frequent examinations, usually 
only once a year; and sometimes examinations were 
omitted in honor of some great event, such as the 
birth of a son to the ezar. 

We were required to learn some trade, working 
at it two hours a week. I am unable to say why so 
little time was given to a matter which in American 
schools is a daily task. 

We were also required to take gymnasium exer- 
cise for half an hour just after the close of study 
hours every week-day under supervision of an ath- 
letic instructor. 

There were social gatherings, but no literary and 
athletic societies, or other pupil organizations, and 
no teachers’ lectures. During my school days, the 
social gatherings were held on the first Sunday of 
each month throughout the school year. To these 
the alumni were ever invited as old friends, and to 
keep them in touch with some sort of intellectual 
life, as there were no meetings among the deaf out- 
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side of the school. These social gatherings were 
important in the intellectual and moral life of the 
alumni. Asa rule in Russia during the reign of the 
ezar, meetings were not allowed on account of po- 
litical reasons. 

On the evening of December 28 of every year, 
during the Christmas vacation, it was customary to 
hold a Christmas-tree gathering. All the alumni 
and those pupils living out of the school were invited 
to this party. Gifts were presented to the pupils 
only, while refreshments were served to the guests 
generally. Dancing, playing games, chatting, etc., 
were the customary amusements of the evening. 
There was sometimes a play given by the pupils 
supervised by teachers, in honor of the birthday of 
the superintendent’s wife. During my time there 
were no moving-picture shows in the school. 

No sports, such as football, baseball, or tennis, 
existed. I never knew about these sports till I 
came to America. Skiing and skating were common 
there during the winter season. We boys had fenc- 
ing, but we took care that no teacher knew of this. 

Holidays are more numerous in Russia than in 
this country. There is no school for two weeks dur- 
ing Easter, and for three weeks during Christmas. 
The school usually closed in the third week of May, 
before Whitsuntide, and opened in the second week 
of August. 

After leaving school, most of the deaf become 
printers and coppersmiths. The greater part of 
them are independent. I do not know much about 
the lives of the alumni, as there were no school 
magazines, and as I very rarely met a deaf person 
in my home town after I left school. I know of only 
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two deaf persons who have risen to positions de- 
manding marked ability: one is an artist, the other 
a draftsman. Those who never attend school live 
in misery, and usually have to depend upon their 
relatives. If there were a sufficient number of free 
schools for the deaf, and if parents of deaf children 
were intelligent enough, the majority of the deaf 
would turn out good and useful citizens. But un- 
fortunately such a beneficent condition does not exist. 

As to the comparative effectiveness of the oral 
and the manual methods, I would say that the grad- 
uates of a large manual school in Moscow have 
profited much more by the manual method than the 
graduates of the oral schools have by theirs. When 
in school I never realized it, but afterward, when I 
met several deaf persons who used the sign-language, 
I was foreed to acknowledge that they seemed to 
me to be more broadminded and more active and 
intelligent than those who had been trained by oral 
methods. 

I conclude that the combined system used in many 
American schools is the correct and most effective 
method of developing the deaf. Such a system I 
saw nowhere in Europe. It is my fervent hope that 
the combined system may be used in the schools for 
the deaf throughout the world, especially in Russia. 

ALEX B. ROSEN, 
Croton-on-Hudson, New York. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF THE DEAF* 


The horrible cataclysm from which the world is 
trying to emerge will leave its blighting mark upon 
mankind for generations, and yet the contend- 
ing armies were representing God-loving, God-fear- 
ing nations that claimed to be actuated by the Golden 
Rule. Such contradictions should bring us to our 
senses and help us to see that God is not mocked. 

Are we to pay no heed to the warning? Are we to 
disregard the present-day tendency to forget God? 
Are we to ignore the spirit of bolshevism, revenge, 
and selfishness that is gnawing at the heart of our 
social, political, business, and religious life to-day? 
Are we to shrug our shoulders over the immoral 
moving picture and the degrading dance hall? Are 
we to close our eyes to the reckless desecration of 
the Sabbath, to the fact that nothing seems holy, 
nothing sacred, that family circles are disappearing 
along with respect for parents and for all other 
sources of authority? 

This is no weeping wail of a puritanical pessimist. 
A crisis confronts the world, and if we teachers of 
the deaf quibble and cavil, evade the issue and excuse 
ourselves on the ground that our schools receive 
state aid and that we fear conflict of sects, we prove 
ourselves unworthy of our trust and lend our aid 
to the forces conspiring to engulf the world in an- 
other holocaust of carnage. 

‘*God’s in His heaven,’’ and He has entrusted us 
with the responsibility of seeing that ‘‘all’s right 
with the world,’’ at least with our little corner of it. 


*Read before the convention of the Society of Progressive Oral 
Advocates, St. Louis, Missouri, June, 1921. 
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Recently an eminent jurist in New York City, 
pleading for religious education of our children, 
claimed the cause could not be limited by ‘‘hamper- 
ing restrictions that permit the child to be taught 
geography, but not about the God who made the 
earth; botany, but not about the God who clothed 
the flower; physiology, but not about the God who 
built the man; history, but not about the Divine 
Providence in human affairs.’’ 

The hour has struck when ‘‘Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me’’ must be heard and heeded. 
Indeed, the time is ripe when those who fear the 
Lord, and it seems impossible that any other should 
undertake the education of the deaf, should put due 
emphasis upon the fear of God and the keeping of 
His commandments. 

And how is this to be done? If ‘‘Conduct is nine- 
tenths of life,’’ then our discussion involves only 
the other one-tenth. And how is this to be accom- 
plished? Certainly not in sectarianism. We be but 
blind leaders of the blind, if we get no broader 
vision of our mission than proselyting. 

Let us use the Bible as a text, seeing that each 
child has a copy of the Bible for his very own just 
as soon as he can read ‘‘God is love,’’ and let him 
underscore the words. I believe in carefully marked 
Bibles. The best way to teach children to love 
the Bible is to teach them to read it. It is an easy 
matter to have children take pride in being able to 
read it. And it is amazing how much of it little deaf 
children can read and understand if we will only 
go to the troubie to select the passages for them to 
read, encouraging them to read it daily, emphasiz- 
ing its being as necessary that we feed the spirit on 
God’s Word as that we feed the mind with food for 
thought or that we feed the body with material food. 
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There are a few story books that appeal to chil- 
dren. The most popular for more than a generation 
and perhaps the most valuable because of its use of 
Biblical language is Foster’s ‘‘Story of the Bible.’’ 

A great deal of time is wasted in putting the so- 
called Sunday school literature into the hands of 
deaf children. These helps (?) often confound the 
simple. 

Memorizing choice selections from the Scriptures 
and studying choice hymns will afford the zealous 
teacher a rich field for religious inspiration. Those 
who have not taught the deaf to love beautiful poems 
are indeed neglecting a great opportunity. I have 
seen classes of deaf children look ahead for poems 
in their readers and say, ‘‘Let us hurry. Here is a 
poem.”’ 

Every school for the deaf ought to have a first- 
class moving-picture machine. Such a machine ina 
school provides an opportunity to substitute clean 
pictures for the insidious influence of the average 
commercial ‘‘movie.’’ And more, it gives the school 
a chance to present religious pictures, which are 
worth more than sermonizing. Investigation will 
show that there is a remarkable wealth of desirable 
religious moving pictures. And the supply is grow- 
ing with astonishing speed. 

Effective use can be made of organizations not 
strictly religious—Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, The Big Brother Movement, The Red 
Cross Society. Living up to the principles of these 
societies makes for character that meets some of the 
essential requirements of religious instruction. The 
end is just a step farther on. 
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Who can live right, vividly conscious of God’s 
daily presence in our hearts, without prayer, and 
yet how many of us neglect the great obligation of 
teaching our pupils to pray? In discussing the 
question of prayer with a pupil privately, how often 
have you been asked, ‘‘What shall I say?’’ Noth- 
ing can give you a stronger hold upon that child’s 
affection than writing for him in simple language 
a few short prayers, for what greater proof can he 
have of your interest and love? Besides, who is 
better able to teach him how to pray and what to 
pray for? You know his needs better than he knows 
them himself. Gradually the pupil can be taught 
to form his own prayers. One of the most beautiful 
prayers I have ever heard was an original prayer 
by a little blind-deaf girl whose teacher had taught 
her to pray. 

In teaching deaf children their duties to God and 
man there is no greater obligation than teaching 
them to give, not only sharing the good things in 
their boxes from home, but giving of their money 
to the poor. It is a crime against the child to 
ignore the danger of selfishness in his character, for 
someone has truly said that selfishness measures our 
distance from God. In teaching deaf children to 
give, the heart of the matter is lost unless we teach 
them to give systematically, regularly, every Sun- 
day. If a child has five cents to give, don’t let him 
give it all the first Sunday of the month and give no 
more till the next month. No matter how great the 
trouble, have change ready and let him give one 
cent every Sunday. The important point is fixing 
in the child’s character the habit of giving. An- 
other point quite worth mentioning here is the fact 
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that those who give of their means, no matter how 
small, more easily acquire the habit of kindness and 
consideration for the feelings of others. 

The religious educational instruction of deaf chil- 
dren is sometimes sacrificed on sectarian altars. 
Authorities in a certain church will think the chil- 
dren of parents belonging to that particular sect 
are suffering from lack of religious instruction in 
a nearby institution for the deaf. Arrangements 
are made with the institutional authorities to have 
the children sent to the church. to Sunday school. 
Teachers, untrained in the education of the deaf, 
are assigned as teachers of these deaf children, who, 
because of the small number, are grouped in un- 
graded classes. The result is a sad failure, due to 
lack of interest with consequent lack of attention. 
One intelligent victim of such a policy once said, 
‘* All she taught me was ‘Be good. Be good.’ Please 
let me stay here. I don’t want to go to the 
Sunday school any more.’’ Untrained teachers in 
the average Sunday school for hearing children 
should never be put in charge of a class of deaf chil- 
dren. Deaf children will fare better in the hands 
of their regular teachers for religious instruction, 
for rarely do such teachers by teaching sectarianism 
betray the trust committed to them. 

Confirmation or church membership is a matter 
for the churches. When the time arrives for the 
confirmation of deaf children in the church of their 
parents or in that of their own choice, the church 
authorities can usually find in the institution a 
teacher of that faith, ready to instruct the children 
and prepare them for confirmation, or at least a 
teacher who will gladly act as interpreter in the 
instruction and preparation. And why not allow 
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this confirmation as soon as the children are able 
to understand and appreciate the essential principles 
of their chosen faith? If church affiliations are 
worth anything at all, why let our children drift out 
into the world without an anchor? Be it said to the 
credit of two great religious groups, Jews and 
Roman Catholics, they take care of the faith of their 
children. 

In some schools great care is taken to have chil- 
dren who have been confirmed attend the services of 
their church, provided there is one conveniently 
near. The value of such church attendance can not 
be too much stressed. By attendance at church 
services children get the spirit of worship, learn the 
form of service, whether simple or elaborate, and 
get accustomed to the idea that attendance at church 
is expected of all good people. 

A clear conception of freedom of worship, one of 
the fundamental principles on which our government 
was founded, is most easily taught by attendance of 
deaf children at the services of different churches. 
Nor is this the only benefit derived from such a 
policy. The greatest benefit is of a more spiritual 
nature. I have seen deaf children deeply impressed 
with a sense of God’s majesty and goodness by at- 
tending the simple service of a Quaker meeting. I 
have seen the same children thrilled into reverent 
awe by attending an elaborately ritualistic service. 

Nothing can be more wholesome or more interest- 
ing than tracing in the history of the human race 
the rise and the fall of nations, emphasizing the 
law of cause and effect. It gives children a sense 
of responsibility to see the fate of nations who for- 
got God. Children are quick to see the justice of 
God in the prosperity of nations which are guided 
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by high ideals. And as nations are made up of in- 
dividuals, it is but a step to the conclusion that God 
is interested in our personal conduct. Just here it 
is easy to see that nothing is more impelling than 
the study of the great of the ages, who have been 
makers of history, poets, heroes, martyrs, sages. 
The selection of those whose lives exemplify ‘‘ faith, 
hope, and charity’’ means awakening in our pupils 
an admiration for the truly great. Admiration is 
followed closely by love and emulation. 

In nature the alert teacher finds countless oppor- 
tunities to lead his children’s thoughts Godward. 
One of the best days I ever had was with six classes 
of our older pupils when I devoted a whole period 
with each class in turn studying tulip poplar buds. 
I never saw keener interest in any subject. As one 
bud after another was pressed open and a new little 
leaf was unfolded, spontaneously ‘‘Wonderful! won- 
derful!’’was heard from many of the children, aston- 
ished and awed. ‘To the question, ‘‘Could you make 
a bud like that?’’ their hearty and emphatic re- 
sponse often repeated was, ‘‘No! no! only God.”’ 
When a class is led reverently to this point, it is not 
far to a peaceful, personal knowledge of God’s love. 

Tennyson appreciated the influence of nature’s 
mysteries upon the heart of man, for he gave us— 


Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


Children love nature when they have a teacher who 
is enthusiastically in love with its beauty, and no 
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field of investigation opens up more fascinating 
roads, all of which lead to God, than the throbbing, 
living world of growing things. The seasons, Sat- 
urn’s rings, a rainbow, a spider’s web, the difference 
in the structure and the shape of leaves, the shades 
of color in a rose petal, the story of a moth whose 
cocoon they have been watching all winter, all these 
and countless other topics furnish limitless lessons 
in the study of God’s plans and laws, in His wisdom 
and in His love for us. I shall not soon forget the 
delight a class got out of the story of a tree; its 
obedience to God’s laws in sprouting from an acorn; 
its growing into a giant through hundreds of years; 
its battles against the storms; its dangers from light- 
ning, disease, fire, wind, and the thoughtlessness of 
men in its wanton destruction. It is easy to interest 
a class in knowing that it is more than a mere tree, 
that it provides shade and shelter from torrid heat, 
that its leaves and roots are a tremendous preventive 
against floods, that its bark has commercial value, 
that its fiber is used in the manufacture of paper, 
silk, furniture, ships, cars, airplanes, and buildings. 

The lowly Nazarene, of all teachers the Master, 
appealed to His followers through the simple, sub- 
lime truths of the seed and the sower, the lilies, and 
the grass of the field. By following His example 
in practice and in teaching, we shall find that our 
pupils, who must get their spiritual food from us, 
will become robust men and women of God. 


ARTHUR C. MANNING, 
Assistant Superintendent of the 
Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Swissvale Branch, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE CHARACTER OF AN 
ENGLISH TEST?> 


Time was whén téichérs ptpils Were little 
annoyed by periodical tests. Thé little eraft in 
which they wee Ailing thoved géritly Over 4 pacific 
sea, the sails filled With Whatever Winds the gods 
were pleased to Send: No fitial exdminutions came 
with equinottial fury to disturb their course; they 
moved forward ih the goldeh Weather, ho oping g to 
anchor at ldst ifi thé blé8séd 6f dontiewhiere— 
and occasionally they did: That Was Before the 
graded school system had Génie upon wis With its 
new ideals. Thé thastér cduld Hear fhe Children 
read, atid the Gotids of chatk-atist vould 
Watsh thelh the Rule OF Tirée; atid 
when he felt that théy hid thireshéa over Rays Third 
Patt often enough; put thaw intd Higher. 
When a boy hid discatded his dopper-toed Shoe’ or 
his bodts with Teathe? tops; it was tinie 
for himt to intd the Class; afid When 
exerdise a tyratthy did began 
té show for by the Way he 
combed Rid by awkward courtesies 
toward it Went Withdtt that He Was 
réady for H or Gréehe 

I day sométinie 
this side of thé at a little coutitry schidol 
when, iistédd ‘of playihié fown-ball with the other 


* Reprinted, with permission, from the. Fducational Review, Febru- 
ary, 1921; George H. Doran Conipany, New York, publishers. 
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boys at recess, I went to the other side of the play- 

ground where the teacher reclined on the grass, atid 

approachéd him apprehensively to bég admission to 

the grammar ¢lass. I had heard the older pupils 

dissecting sentences : ‘‘Horsés run; Birds fiy; Fishes 

swim,’’ subject and predicate; I could do that! I 

was eager to show my hand, But the teacher told 

me as kindly as he could that I was not old enough. 

Age was the simple test, and the candidate flunked! 

Othér tes¥8, however, have come to siipersede the 

test Of dgé. Steddily the gradéd system has insinu- 

ated itsélf into our school e¢ondmy until it has its 

grip on every child. The wheels mesh intéd edch 

other with relentless Brediit the childrén g6 into 

: a big hopper and come out at a chute—sométimnés 

shooting up and sometimes down! In drder to de- 

what diréction a child shall také, the periodical 

test becomés an important part of thé mechanism; 

so important, indeed, that at present if Would seem 

to bé & sine dita non. Granted, then, that the 1id- 

chine will not run without it; the question remains 

for our, diseussidn, What shall be the character of 
thé test? 

Péculidfly difficult is this question when it comés 

to testing for effidieney in teaching English Litera- 

ture. In the matter of arithmetic, give a room full 

| of piipils ten problems fairly représéntative of the 

field to bé covered, and it ought not to Be a difficult 

thing to decide Which of the aspi¥ants are Worthy 

of promotion. But when it edihes to Eiiplish, it is 

somewhat a8 if a priest should éndéavor to arrange 

the people of his parish ge & prodession whose 

| order of precédérde is td be déte¥mined by degrees 

of spirituality. test at the 
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pupil with the query, What do you know? English 
appeals to the whole man; and the test should ask, 
What do you know? How keenly do you feel? How 
strong is your volition? Yet the customary test in 
literature consists almost entirely of an investiga- 
tion into the status of the pupil’s cognitive powers; 
and (mirabile dictu!) contents itself with hammering 
away relentlessly on the one cognitive spot of mem- 
ory. This goes far toward making the whole affair 
anything but a pleasurable experience to all con- 
cerned. Most of us, doubtless, in taking a medical 
examination for life insurance, would resent having 
the doctor spend the entire time in a monotonous 
thumping over our right lung. We expect him to 
feel the pulse, take the blood pressure, measure the 
chest expansion, ascertain our height and weight, 
and investigate a number of things that give variety 
to the ordeal and render it a tolerable experience. 
Fifteen pounds’ pressure on just one particular 
square inch of the body would be insufferable; but 
fifteen pounds on every square inch amounts to no 
pressure at all. Now the function of English is to 
bring its influence to bear on the three-fold man— 
intellect, emotion, and volition; and a satisfactory 
test must investigate the progress of the pupil along 
these three lines. 

The system of testing in vogue at present seldom 
intrudes upon the child’s glorious powers of finding 
out things for himself. True, now and then a ques- 
tion is employed that would appear at first blush to 
be a thought-provoking question; but a little inves- 
tigation is likely to show that it involves the memory 
only. Take an illustration. Following are the first 
five questions from a list of ten used by a prominent 
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high school in the East. They are representative 
of the entire list, and I believe are very similar in 
character to questions commonly used in high 
schools throughout the country: 


1. Sketch the history of English drama before Shake- 
speare. 

2. Give the main facts of Shakespeare’s life. 

3. Discuss the opening scene of ‘‘ Julius Caesar.”’ 

4. How does Cassius undertake to win Brutus over? 

5. Contrast his bearing toward Brutus with that toward 
Casca. 


The first two are manifestly nothing but tests of 
memory. The three others might test the power of 
thought were it not that in the previous lessons they 
have been exhaustively discussed in class, and the 
grade of the pupil will depend upon how well he 
remembers the discussion. Furthermore, the pupil 
who is ambitious to maintain a good standing, will 
strive to remember not the class discussion in gen- 
eral so much as the teacher’s contribution in par- 
ticular. Observe, then, how persistently this sys- 
tem which is ever looking forward to a memory test, 
encourages the pupil to lean upon the teacher rather 
than to rely upon his own powers. 

Not only in high school examinations do we find 
this subserviency to memory work, but everywhere 
the examiner adjusts the thumb-screws of inquisi- 
tion to ascertain just how much his trembling vic- 
tim can deliver of information remembered from 
the world of classroom gossip. Listen to the fol- 
lowing list of questions on Literature submitted by 
the State of Ohio for high school certificates. This 
is one chosen entirely at random; they are all pretty 
much of a feather. 
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1. Sketch, in brief, the story of ‘‘The Lady of the Lake.’’ 

2. Qutline the plot of Macbeth and quote five lines. 

3. Name the best known work by each of the following : 
Dickens, Thackeray, Coleridge, Tennyson, Cingsley, How- 
ells, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Victor Hugo, ew “Wallace. 

4. Name the authors of the following : Kenilworth, The 
Ring and the Book, Snow Bound, We Are Seven, The 
Last of the Mohicans, Westward Ho, To a Skylark, Re- 
cessional, Tam O’Shanter, Il Penseroso. 

5. What was the Brook Farm experiment? 

6. Name the great essayists of England and America. 

7. What histories take rank as litreature? Why? 

8. Name five American poets, giving a quotation from 
each. 

9. If you had a hundred dollars to spend in good litera- 
ture for your school, what would you buy? Be specific. 

10. Give a sketch of Robert Burns and name five of 
his poems. 


I make bold to say that a person who could answer 
these questions to the entire satisfaction of the ex- 
aminers might, nevertheless, be absolutel “unfit to 
teach English. He might be wholly’ lacking i in that 
fine appreciation of literary art which i is so éssential 
to the English classroom. What would you think of 
a physical director who, anxious to find out which 
boy in the schoo} offers the greatest promise of 
winning in a runnjng event at an interscholastic 
meet should attempt to make a decision by submit- 
ting the following test? 


1. In the act of running, which arm swings forward 
as the left foot advances? 

2. In which lap of the mile did you experience the most 
difficulty in breathing? 

3. Who won the championship last year? 


— 
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4. Among the Ancients, who surpassed in running events, 
the Greeks or the Romans! | 

5. Has any evidence of ‘‘team-work’’ been found in 
records of eyents pulled off in the Coliseum at Rome? 


(Five per cent will be taken off for each misspelled word.) 


This system is about as justifiable as the plan em- 
ployed by a ‘certain ‘resourceful teacher ° over in 
another county, who, anxious to make a ‘good show- 
her pupils that whenever she asked 2 a question, those 
who knew the answer should raise the right hand; 
those who did not, should elevate the left. As long 
as a pupil did not get ‘‘right’’ and ‘‘left’’ confused 
in his mind, he stood a fair chance of being graded 
high by the visitors. The plan must have been very 
satisfactory to teacher and pupils; it had, of course, 
the incidental objection that the visiting examiners 
might be led into some wrong conclusions. But 
are we not just as certainly leading ourselves astray 
when we ask questions that appéal to the child’s 
memory only, and give him an excellent grade be- 
cause he has held his left hand hight We ask a 
number of questions on Burns’ poems, and the pupil 
answers every question fully. Shall we then say 
we have scored a hundred per cent of efficiency, when 
possibly the pupil has not felt the first poetic thrill 
or received the slightest impulse to give felicitous 
expression to his own feelings? 

The biggest thing we accomplish by this relentless 
bombarding of the citadel of’ memory ‘is to impair 
seriously the efficiency of the nervous systems of 
pupils and teachers. “This i is not a quotation from 
Mr. Bok; it is simply the frank confession of an 
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article in my own creed. The periodic mill of mark- 
ing monotonous memory papers disqualifies the 
teacher from doing her best work for days to come; 
and the pupils are subjected to a strain of anxiety, 
lest they forget some jot or tittle that may be called 
for. It may not be amiss here to quote what Helen 
Keller has said regarding such examinations: 

But the examinations are the chief bugbears of my 
college life. Although I have faced them many times 
and cast them down and made them bite the dust, yet 
they rise again and menace me with pale looks until, like 
Bob Acres, I feel my courage oozing out at my finger ends. 
The days before these ordeals take place are spent in 
cramming your mind with mystic formulae and indigestible 
dates—unpalatable diets, until you wish that books and 
science and you were buried in the depths of the sea. 

At last the dread hour arrives, and you are a favored 
being indeed if you feel prepared and are able at the 
right time to call to your standard thoughts that will aid 
you in that supreme effort. It happens too often that your 
trumpet call is unheeded. It is most perplexing and ex- 
asperating that just at the moment when you need your 
memory and a nice sense of discrimination, these faculties 
take to themselves wings and fly away. The facts you have 
garnered with such infinite trouble invariably fail you at 
a pinch. 

Give a brief account of Huss and his work. Huss? 
Who was he and what did he do? The name looks strangely 
familiar. You ransack your budget of historic facts much 
as you would hunt for a bit of silk in a ragbag. You are 
sure it is somewhere in your mind near the top—you saw it 
there the other day when you were looking up the begin- 
nings of the Reformation. But where is it now? You 
fish out all manner of odds and ends of knowledge—revo- 
lutions, schisms, massacres, systems of government; but 
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Huss—where is he? You are amazed at all the things you 
know which are not on the examination paper. In despera- 
tion you seize the budget and dump everything out, and 
there in the corner is your man, serenely brooding on his 
own private thought, unconscious of the catastrophe which 
he has wrought upon you. 

Just then the proctor informs you that the time is up. 
With a feeling of intense disgust you kick the mass of rub- 
bish into a corner and go home, your head full of revolu- 
tionary schemes to abolish the divine right of professors 
to ask questions without the consent of the questioned. 


So much for Helen. Now for her teacher. Mrs. 
Macey says: ‘‘I am convinced that the time spent 
by the teacher in digging out of the child what she 
has put into him, for the sake of satisfying herself 
that it has taken root, is so much time thrown 
away.’’ And I believe Mrs. Macey is right. We 
ought not to be so anxious about what we have put 
into the intellect, as about what vitality of feeling 
and willing has been germinated as a result of the 
putting in. There is something vastly more sig- 
nificant than the child’s ability to stand and deliver 
a definition from the dictionary, and that is to feel 
a thing so deeply as to be possessed with the impulse 
to tell. I would rather have my boy become a Keats 
with intensity of feeling or an Edison with creative 
will, than to be a whole British Museum filled with 
the memories of a dead world. Train the pupil’s 
three-fold nature, and set before him an examina- 
tion that shall not merely make demands upon his 
memory, but that shall stir his emotions and make 
him want to tell something, and examinations will 
be divested of their traditional terrors—may even 
become pleasurable experiences. 
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There are, then, three things which a test of 
efficiency should investigate: (1) ‘what the pupil 
knows; (2) what feelings are experienced from this 
knowledge; and (3) how strongly he is moved to act. 
Let us now turn our attention to a brief considera- 
tion of these three things. 

Since we must, in the first place, test for what the 
pupil knows, it will be understood that we do not 
object to giving memory a prominent piace in the 
programme. It is fundamental. There can be no 
worthy. feeling or consequent willing unless there be 
antecedent provocative knowledge. What we do ob- 
ject to strenuously is the practice of inviting the 
human soul to the drama of life, and then not being 
content with giving memory a front seat, give it 
every seat in the house and tell emotion and will to 
stand if they can find room. Of course, we must 
never forget that the training of the memory is a 
large and important field. The yocabulary must be 
developed in a vital way; the intellect must be en- 
riched by familiarity with many interesting and 
wholesome stories from fiction and history; and the 
spirit of the child must come to have fellowship with 
the rarest souls that have challenged the admiration 
of the world. Without doubt this is the supreme 
thing to be attended to in the grades; but when the 
youth enters the high school, the strengthening and 
deepening of the emotions should have no mean place 
in the programme. Nothing but a weak, flabby will 
is to be expected when the emotions are allowed to 
lie dormant. We must be sure that the pupil feels 
deeply concerning the information he acquires. 
Love, anger, resentment, admiration, veneration, 
scorn, pleasure, delight, sorrow, sympathy—it’s a 
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long array that brings a delightful variety to the 
English teacher’ s work. Even such an intellectual 
thing as Burke’s ‘Speech on Conciliation should be 
presented as an artistic masterpiece built in the 
form of a splendid temple of Peace, to waken a genu- 
ine admiration in the soul of the reader. 

But what sort of test can be employed that shall 
enable us to decide definitely concerning the status 
and growth of the feelings? In reading ‘‘Macbeth’’ 
where the Thane returns from the slaughter of Dun- 
can, a murderer of the blackest type, unworthy to be 
the companion of any lady, and Lady Macbeth en- 
deavors to reassure his troubled spirit by rushing 
to him and calling him “My husband !’’ how shall 
we discover whether the pupil’s emotions are prop- 
erly stirred by the word ‘“‘husband’’? There is no 
other place i in all literature where the word has just 
the same meaning as ithas there. We must discover 
in some way whether the youth i is getting that mar- 
velous instrument ‘of his emotions in tune so that 
it will reproduce the music of the master, else we 
can have no assurance that he will ever of his own 
volition “take up the harp of life and smite on all the 
chords with might. 

A study of figures of speech affords a magnificent 
opportunity to cultivate the feelings. The pupil is 
found wrestling with a subject concerning which he 
knows but little, and the figure of speech, by com- 
paring the unknown thing with something already 
familiar to his experience, enables him to have ade- 
quate feeling toward the unknown. If is as if in 
strolling along the street of a strange city, he should 
suddenly be delighted to come face to face with an 
old acquaintance. The figure of speech should give 
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one a feeling not dissimilar to that which a Scotch 
Highlander might be expected to have if in traveling 
through an African jungle he should chance to come 
upon a man wearing the plaid of his own clan. It is 
well, therefore, to test the pupil’s ability to feel with 
the author. 

I know of no better way to make such a test than 
to submit to the class a piece of literature which 
they have not seen or studied, but which is similar in 
nature to what they have been working upon, and 
discover how far they are able to get the author’s 
thought and feeling. On one occasion I had a class 
that had been reading ‘‘Evangeline.’’ We had en- 
deavored to find some of the beauties of thought and 
expression, and to assist the poet by giving thr 
imagination some freedom of rein. On the day fo: 
testing, I had written upon the board the following 
lines from the similar poem of ‘‘Miles Standish’s ~ 
Courtship,’’ describing Alden’s journey through the 
wood on his way to speak to Priscilla in behalf of 
his captain. Without any discussion whatever, I 
asked the pupils to see what they could get from the 
lines in the way of enjoyment, and tell it on paper 
in as good English as they could command. Here 
are the lines: 


So through the Plymouth woods John Alden went on his 
errand ; 

Crossing the brook at the ford, where it brawled over 
pebble and shallow, 

Gathering, still as he went, the Mayflowers blooming around 
him, 

Fragrant, filling the air with a strange and wonderful 
sweetness, 

Children lost in the woods, and covered with leaves in 
their slumber. 
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‘‘Puritan flowers,’’ he said, ‘‘and the type of Puritan 
maidens, 

Modest and simple and sweet, the very type of Priscilla: 

So I will take them to her; to Priscilla, the Mayflewer of 
Plymouth. 

Modest and simple and sweet, as a parting gift will I take 
them ; 

Breathing their silent farewells, as they fade and wither 
and perish, 

Soon to be thrown away as is the heart of the giver.’’ 

So through the Plymouth woods John Alden went on his 
errand ; 

Came to an open space, and saw the disk of the ocean, 

Sailless, somber, and cold with the comfortless breath of 
the ocean. 


Listen now to a few lines chosen from one of the 
papers handed in that day. You will not inspect the 
structure of sentences too critically when you under- 
stand that only five years before, the boy who was 
being tested had never been outside of Russia. 


* * * ‘‘and saw the disk of the ocean.’’ By this 
phrase is brought a beautiful view to the reader. Behind 
are the woodlands teeming with vegetation, and in front 
the sea, the noises of which are vibrated to the woods and 
re-echoed back and forth from tree to tree. 

* * * ‘and covered with leaves in their slumber.’’ 
The above phrase brings to us a picture of security; the 
flowers are sleeping as children, with the giant trees as 
guards and the music of the wind blowing through the 
trees as lullaby songs. 


When I read this boy’s production, I confess to 
being disappointed at his not suspecting that Long- 
fellow in speaking of the Mayflowers hidden under 
the leaves had in mind the old story of the Babes in 
the Wood; but it was not an unmixed disappointment 
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which I felt. Was it not clear to me. that the lad 
had really heard the music. of Longfellow, that he 
had of his own volition added some imaginary de- 
tails, and that he had given voice to his own feelings 
in a fairly satisfactory way? 

In conclusion, permit me to sum up my ideas re- 
garding the character of 4 tést in English. First, 
the test may properly be, and ought to be, with 
limitations, a test of the memory; but certainly it 
ought to be something mdré than that. To éniploy 
merely a memoriter system is like teaching vocal 
music to.a youngster by training him until he can 
bawl out his do, re, mi, fa, sol, with explosive energy, 
or even show a certain cleverness in stumbling along 
after a tune by watching thé store, all the while 
making nothing but noise. Secondly, it should find 
out sométhing about the pupil’s powers | of general- 
ization. When certain prineiplés have béen taught 
him in ¢onnéction with a classic, how rich ‘ability 
does he have to apply those principles to some other 
classic? In studying ‘Julius Caesar,” if he has 
incidéntally taught, for examiplé, that the first 
stene Has 4 definite purpose, why not test him with 
the opening scene of ‘Coriolanus’’? Give him the 
larger part of a. recitation bell to study the scene, 
and .then ask him to write what he thinks about 
it. Will he saunter with pleasure into the path- 
way of Shakespeare’ 8 purpose, or .will he stupidly 
wait for the gochey to get, behind ush him 
into it? Thirdly, the test shoul a the pupil 


an origingl problemi which shall determine 
proximately, the wealth of his spiritual store- 
house; for however splendid — a thing it may be to 
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train the youth to write a business letter in accept- 
able form, is it not true after all that the supreme 
obligation resting upon the twentieth century 
teacher of literature is to act as a check on the spirit 
of commercialism, an influence that is everywhere 
deadening the finer sensibilities by stimulating the 
desire for self-advancement? 


W. C. SAYRS, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WORK THAT IS PLAY 


In the preface to a book entitled, ‘‘Work That Is 
Play,’?! Mary Gardner, a teacher in the public 
schools of Duluth, Minnesota, writes: 


The wonder is that they do not rebel oftener, those little 
ones who look into our faces with fresh enthusiasm every 
morning, forgetting and forgiving so freely the grievances, 
the many injustices, of the day before! We take them 
away from so much—freedom of mind as well as of limb 
—and give them so little in compensation, hemming them 
in on every side with cast-iron rule and unassailable theory ; 
lopping off that of which there is too much; dragging out 
by painful process that of which there is too little; forcing 
them to live in an artificial world of our creating, so much 
less attractive than their world, whither they return at 
the sound of the dismal gong with a soul hunger and 
longing of which we know nothing. 

It is such a wonderful world they live in—consorting 
with knights and ladies of more or less high degree, re- 
ceiving and dispensing the most glorious gifts, participating 
in good times over the description of which the pen of the 
grown-up falters. ‘‘Let’s play!’’ ‘‘Let’s make believe!’’ 
**Let’s pretend!’’ They do it all day long, consciously or 
unconsciously, and only insofar as we can play with them, 
can we reach them or guide their play into paths that will 
ultimately lead them willing captives into our world, 
whose customs are supposed to fit the child for whatsoever 
his hand finds to do, when that hand and the brain that 
moves it shall have gained their cunning. 

The little volume is a plea for the lessening of the divorce 
evil which exists between the Child World and the School 
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World, and for the effecting of a prosperous, happy union 
through work that is play. 


Of the stories based on Aesop’s Fables that are 
given in this book in work and play form, I shall 
quote the first: 


Tue MAN AND THE SATYR 
STORY 


A man once lost his way in the woods. 

It was a cold winter night. 

The poor man walked about, trying to find his way. 

A Satyr came up to him. 

He asked the man why he was out in the woods this 
cold night. 

The man said he was lost. 

The Satyr offered to take him home for the night. 

He promised to show the man the way in the morning. 

The man was glad to go with the Satyr. 

As they went along the man kept blowing upon his hands. 

The Satyr wished to know why he did that. 

The man said his hands were so cold. 

His breath warmed them a little. 

At last they reached the Satyr’s home. 

The Satyr had soup for supper. 

It was so hot that it smoked. 

The man blew on his first spoonful of soup. 

The Satyr wished to know why he did that. 

The man said his soup was too hot. 

His breath would cool it a little. 

The Satyr turned the man right out into the cold. 

He would not have him in his house. 

He was afraid of one who could blow hot and cold with 
the same breath. 
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Characters: The Man, The Satyr. 


(Man enters; walks aimlessly about as though lost.) 


Man: I have lost my way in these woods. 
What shall I do? 
The wind is bitter cold. 
There is no house to be seen anywhere. 
I shall freeze before morning. 


(Satyr enters. ) 
Satyr: I did not expect to meet anyone this cold night. 


Man: I am lost. 
That is why I am here. 


Satyr: A bad night to be lost. 
You will freeze before morning. 


Man: I am afraid of that myself. 
Satyr: Come home with me to-night. 


Man: Indeed I will, gladly. 
I thank you more than I can say. 


(Both start off.) 
Satyr: In the morning I will show you your way. 


Man: It will be easier to find it then. 
What a wild night it is! 


(He blows on his fingers. Satyr watches him closely.) 
Satyr: May a body ask why you do that? 
Man: Certainly; my hands are very cold. 

My breath warms them. 
Satyr: I have never heard that before. 

Here is my little house. 
Man: It looks good on this bitter night. 

(They enter the house.) 
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Satyr: Make yourself quite at home. 
The fire is bright. 
I shall soon have supper ready. 


(Man sits down, while Satyr goes to the fire and prepares 
supper. Satyr places bowi of soup on the table.) 


Satyr: Now it is ready. 
The hot soup will warm us. 
Man: It is hot, to be sure. 
(He blows on first spoonful.) 


Satyr: Now you are blowing again. 
Is it to warm your hands this time? 
Man: No, indeed ; but to cool the soup. 


(Satyr rises. Man also stands up.) 
Satyr: Out you go, then! 
Out of my house, this moment! 


Man (puzzled) : Out into the cold? 
Why, what have I done? 


Satyr: You said your breath warmed your hands. 
Man: And so it did. 
Satyr: And now you say your breath cools your soup. 
Man: That is true, too. 
(Satyr pushes Man out of the house.) 
Satyr: Then out you go! 
I am afraid of a man who blows hot and cold with 
the same breath. 


A number of these stories have been used in work 
and play form in a beginner’s class of adult students 
in lip-reading that I am conducting in the public 
evening schools of New York City. We found them 
not only easy to understand, but enjoyable and use- 
ful as well, as several members of the class could 
take part. Much practice was thus obtained also 
in watching alternately different lips in groups. 


| 
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To teachers of the deaf the little book ought to 
prove a boon, as the language used in it is neither 
stilted nor obsolete, but gives the vernacular of the 
day. The stories are, moreover, richly illustrated, 
showing true representations of the thought to be 
pictorially conveyed. I wish the publishers could 
be induced to reproduce the illustrations in colors; 
it might furnish double enjoyment for the little 
deaf tots. 

LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN, 
529 West 111th Street, 
New York City. 


CLARKE SCHOOL TO INCREASE ITS ENDOWMENT 
AND BROADEN ITS SCOPE OF WORK 


The Board of Trustees of Clarke School, North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, have announced their de- 
cision to enlarge the scope of work of the school 
and to seek an endowment for its support. Vice 
President Coolidge, long a resident of Northamp- 
ton and for some time past a member of the Board 
of Trustees, has accepted the Chairmanship of the 
Trustees’ Committee on Endowment. In a circular 
addressed to the friends of Clarke School, signed 
by him and other members of the Committee, a brief 
résumé of the history of the school’s fifty-four years 
of service is given, and announcement is made of 
the resolution of the Trustees to undertake the rais- 
ing of additional endowment. 

An appeal to the general public will be made in 
the fall for a fund of $500,000 to meet the present 
financial and physical needs of the school, and for 
the endowment of the Research Department. It is 
estimated that $350,000 is the minimum amount nec- 
essary for the establishment and endowment of the 
Research Department. The Board of Trustees have 
taken initial steps to create ‘‘The National Board 
of Directors of Clarke School,’’ this board to be 
composed of prominent business men; scientists, 
otologists, psychologists, educators, and others of 
special attainment in their respective fields of en- 
deavor. The appeal for support of the project will 
be sponsored by this board, and later it will act in 
an advisory capacity to the Board of Trustees, and 
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future members of the Board of Trustees will be 
selected from the membership of the Board of 
Directors. 

With the establishment of the Research Depart- 
ment the scope of the work now being done at the 
school will be very considerably broadened, not only 
as it relates to helping deaf children, but also to 
increase the value of the normal school. And it is 
hoped to make the Research Department a direct 
benefit to all those who are now deaf or may later 
become so, as this department will concern itself 
with the problems relating to the deaf and hard of 
hearing. The knowledge secured in the conduct of 
research will be made public from time to time. 

While only the preliminary work in connection 
with the financial appeal has so far been made, a 
generous response has been secured from a great 
number of people, and a majority of the speech- 
reading clubs. In a letter addressed to a number 
of those known to be interested in the general cause 
of the deaf, Mr. Coolidge urges an initial contribu- 
tion of service, requesting the names of persons who 
are known to be interested in general philanthropic 
works. 

The Endowment Committee consists of Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, Honorary Chairman; Honorable 
Calvin Coolidge, Chairman; and among other mem- 
bers of the Committee are John Skinner, Treasurer 
of the West Boylston Manufacturing Company, 
Easthampton, Massachusetts; George B. McCallum, 
Treasurer of Smith College, and President of the 
McCallum Hosiery Company, Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts; Gilbert H. Grosvenor, President and Kdi- 
tor of the National Geographic Society; George 
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Crompton, of Crompton and Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Massachusetts; Caroline A. Yale, Prin- 
cipal of Clarke School; and others from various 
parts of the country. 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 
President, Board of Trustees, 
Clarke School, Northampton, Massachusetts. 
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THE DEAF IN THE THIRTEENTH CENSUS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 1910—VI 


HEREDITY AND DEAFNESS 


Among the questions on the schedule that was 
sent out for special information regarding each per- 
son reported as ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ in the census of 
1910 were those that requested data on deafness in 
the individual’s immediate family. The object of 
this was to try to obtain some light on the problem 
of the extent to which deafness is due to the influence 
of heredity. 

A limitation to the conclusions that were derived 
should first be mentioned. The statistics listed as 
individual and separate cases all deaf-mutes who 
reported deafness among parents, brothers, sisters, 
or children, yet the result in many instances was 
only a cross-reference within the same family. This 
consideration necessarily makes the final figures de- 
ceptive, and to this extent must be discounted. 

Out of a total of 19,153 schedules satisfactorily 
returned, 4,639 indicated individuals who had deaf 
parents, brothers or sisters, or children—almost one- 
fourth, or 24.2 per cent, to be more exact. Of these, 
only 420 reported deaf parents, leaving the remain- 
der as cases where there were deaf brothers or sis- 
ters, or deaf children. 

Out of the 420 who had deaf parents, 270 also 
reported deaf brothers or sisters, and 28 indicated 
that they had deaf children. For 22 cases out of 
the 19,153 schedules returned to the Census Bureau, 


the report was made that the same individual had 
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not only deaf parents and deaf brothers or sisters, 
but also had deaf children—three successive genera- 
tions of deafness. Deaf brothers or sisters, as well 
as deaf children, but no deaf parents, were reported 
for 126 deaf-mutes. 

These figures make it clear that heredity, insofar 
as it results in deafness, is not so potent a factor. 
It may be held by many that deafness is to a greater 
degree the outcome of hereditary influences than 
blindness is. But this is not borne out by the sta- 
tistics on hand, for, whereas only 2.2 per cent of the 
satisfactorily returned schedules for deaf-mutes at 
the census of 1910 indicated deaf parents, 3.7 per 
cent of the blind who sent in similar schedules re- 
ported blindness in parents. This is all the more 
surprising in view of the fact that unquestionably 
marriages occur more frequently between deaf- 
mutes than they do among the blind. 

To go back again: of the 420 deaf-mutes who re- 
ported that they had deaf parents, 289, or more than 
two-thirds, stated that both father and mother were 
deaf. Of the rest, 71, about one-sixth of those who 
indicated deafness in the parents, reported the 
father alone as deaf, and 60 the mother alone as deaf. 


Consanguineous Marriages—As it has _ been 
shown that consanguineous marriages are likely to 
result in physical defects in the offspring, and in 
order to determine to what extent deafness is due to 
such a cause, the special inquiry conducted by the 
Census Bureau sought information as to whether or 
not the father and mother of each person reported 
as ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ were first cousins. The find- 
ings of this inquiry are given briefly in the following 
table: 
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TABLE 


Deaf and Dumb Population for go special schedules 
were returned: 1910. 


Status as to deaf relatives. Total. With ose first cousins. 


Per cent Percent Percent 

Number. distribution. Number. distribution. of total. 

19,153 100.0 883 100.0 4.6 
Reporting deaf relatives 4,639 24.2 475 53.8 10.2 
Not rptg. deaf relatives 14,514 75.8 408 46.2 2.8 


The significant feature of these figures is that 
out of the 19,153 deaf-mutes regarding whom satis- 
factory information was obtained, 883, or 4.6 per 
cent, were born of parents who were first cousins. 
If it is fair to assume that not four out of every 
hundred marriages are unions between first cousins, 
then this percentage is a very high one. Incident- 
ally the proportion of deaf-mutism resulting from 
this type of consanguineous marriages was much 
higher than the corresponding proportion of blind- 
ness resulting from similar marriages. 

The following statement also adds force to the 
conclusion that consanguineous marriages are pro- 
lific cause of deafness in the offspring. According 
to Table I, those whose parents were first cousins 
made up only 4.6 per cent of the entire number of 
the ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ who returned schedules, but, 
on the other hand, they formed 10.2 per cent of those 
who reported deafness in other members of the same 
family. 

The study of the effect of heredity and kinship 
of parents, insofar as they result in deafness in 
subsequent generations, brings out some interesting 
sidelights when one compares the ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ 
population of the United States according to race 
and nativity. Thus, there was a decidedly higher 
proportion of deaf-mutes whose parents were also 
deaf among native whites than among negroes or 
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foreign-born whites, the order of percentages of the 
total number reporting being respectively 2.5 per 
cent, 1.3 per cent, and 0.8 per cent. To explain this 
it is necessary to rely upon the suppositions that 
comparatively few deaf-mutes leave their native 
land, and that marriages among ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ 
negroes do not occur so frequently as among white 
deaf-mutes. However, it is not so simple a matter 
to account for the apparent fact that the negroes 
as a class showed a lower ratio of deaf-mutes who 
reported that their parents were first cousins than 
either foreign-born or native whites, the proportions 
in their order being 3.1 per cent, 4.4 per cent, and 
5 per cent. As a comparatively greater number of 
negroes failed to answer the query concerning the 
relationship of their parents than either of the two 
classes of whites, it may be that owing to ignorance 
of the facts many of the negroes made negative 
replies. 

It is also of interest to note the relation, as 
brought out by the census report, that congenital 
deafness in the offspring bears to the degree of 
deafness in the parents. Of the cases reported 
where both father and mother were deaf, more than 
two-thirds, or 71.6 per cent, of the offspring were 
congenitally deaf. Of the deaf-mutes who stated 
that only one parent was deaf, 61.1 per cent suffered 
from congenital deafness, while of those whose pa- 
rents could both hear only 38.7 per cent were born 
deaf. 

The following comparison of figures is significant 
in pointing out that the marriages of first cousins 
result in a marked tendency toward congenital deaf- 
ness in succeeding generations. Of those ‘‘deaf and 
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dumb’’ persons who indicated such a kinship be- 
tween their parents, more than three-fifths, or 62.6 
per cent, declared that they were born deaf. On 
the other hand, of those whose parents were not so 
related only 37.9 per cent, less than two-fifths, were 
deaf from birth. 

The proportionate number of native white deaf- 
mutes who reported that they had deaf children was 
higher than the corresponding proportion of either 
foreign-born whites, or negroes; the percentages be- 
ing, native whites, 7.3; negroes, 5.5; foreign-born 
whites, 4.2. That negro deaf-mutes do not lead in 
this respect is no doubt accounted for by the fact 
that marriages, as already stated, occur less fre- 
quently among them than among white deaf-mutes. 
Probably owing to a lesser prevalence of congenital 
deaf-mutism among foreign-born whites, a fact at- 
tested to by previous figures, it is not surprising 
that this class of the ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ population 
shows the lowest percentage of deaf children. 


EDUCATION 


A feature of the statistical study of the ‘‘deaf 
- and dumb’’ in the United States at the census of 
1910 was the attempt to determine how far efforts 
to educate them were being carried out; A sum- 
mary to this effect is presented in Table II. All 
children below the age of five were excluded from 
the figures. 
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TaBLe II 
Deaf and Dumb Population 5 
years or over for whom special 
schedules were ret’d: 1910.1 
Education. Per cent 

Number. distribution.* 
18,850 100.0 
Having attended school_.___~- 15,736 84.6 
Having attended special sehool for the deaf.._._._____ 15,388 82.7 
Having attended other schools also_.__...._--___ 601 3.2 
Common schooi only 430 2.3 
High school or demy 72 0.4 
University or college 34 0.2 
Schools of miscellaneous character__.......-~ 44 0.2 
Schools of character not reported__.....___-_- 21 0.1 
Having attended no other school 14,787 79.5 
Reporting no other instruction 14,667 78.9 
Reporting private instruction at home... 120 0.6 
Not having attended special school for the deaf.___ 348 1.9 

Having attended— 
Common school only 237 1.3 
High school or academy 24 0.1 
Schools of miscellaneous character__.......~ 70 0.4 
Schools of character not reported__........-_ 17 0.1 
Not having attended school 2,862 15.4 
Reporting private instruction at home 112 0.6 
Reporting no instruction 2,750 14.8 
Not reporting as to education an 


1Includes the small number whose age was not reported. 
2 Based upon the population reporting as to education. 

Of those from whom the Census Bureau received 
reply to the questions concerning their education, 
15,736, representing a percentage of 84.6, had been 
under instruction of some kind. As there seems to 
be no doubt that more complete and more accurate 
return was made by the educated than by the illiter- 
ate ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ population, it is quite likely 
that the proportion of those who had been educated 
is not so favorable as the table apparently indi- 
cates, although this limiting factor is slightly coun- 
terbalanced by the fact that some of the census 
enumerators did not report as ‘‘deaf-mutes’’ many 
who had been taught to speak at school. 

The great majority stated that they had attended 
a special school for the deaf, this class of persons 
representing 79.5 per cent of the entire number past 
the age of five. Only a very small proportion, 3.2 
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per cent, had to their credit, in addition to instruc- 
tion at a school for the deaf, attendance at a school 
for the hearing. Attendance only at a school meant 
for hearing children was true of but 1.9 per cent of 
the ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ who were five years of age 
or over in 1910, and for whom information was 
obtained. 

The proportion of the ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ popula- 
tion five years of age or over in 1910 who had had 
schooling was greatest—90.1 per cent—in the Middle 
Atlantic section, comprising the states of New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. But this division 
was followed very closely in that respect by the 
Pacific states, Washington, Oregon, and California, 
with 89.9 per cent, and the East North Central sec- 
tion, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wiscon- 
sin, with 88.1 per cent. The poorest showing as a 
section was made by the deaf of the states along the 
Atlantic coast from Delaware to Florida, including 
the District of Columbia, with a percentage of 73.6. 
The East South Central division, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, and the West South Cen- 
tral division, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, 
also fell below 80 per cent. These varying percent- 
ages coincided fairly well with the proportion of 
illiteracy among the population in general] in the 
different geographic sections of the country. 

The question of illiteracy among the ‘‘deaf and 
dumb’’ classed according to race and nativity gives 
rise to an interesting comparison. Of the native 
white deaf-mutes, 87.5 per cent stated that they had 
been to school. Among the foreign-born whites 79.6 
per cent, or very nearly four-fifths, were able to 
make the same report. But of the negroes, only a 
little more than half, 52.4 per cent, could: boast of 
any schooling. 
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The great increase in the number of schools estab- 
lished especially for the deaf within the past fifty 
years has its reflection in statistical facts. Thus, 
in 1910 a greater proportion, 92.6 per cent, of ‘‘deaf 
and dumb’’ persons between the ages of 15 and 19, 
reported that they had attended school than was true 
of any other age group, and among those from 10 
to 14 years of age the percentage also was very 
high. But for the successive five-year age groups, 
from 20 on, the proportion gradually decreases, so 
that for the group 65 years of age and over only 
67.7 per cent had been to school. 

Figures on school attendance of negro deaf-mutes 
classed according to age groups also indicate that a 
much more general provision for the education of 
such persons has been made within the last fifty 
years. At the census of 1910, there were 35 negroes 
65 years of age or over for whom special schedules 
were reurned; of these only 2 had been to school. 
This is in marked contrast to the very large propor- 
tion of white deaf-mutes within the same age limits 
who had been to school. However, the gap between 
the two races with regard to educational opportunity 
grows less with each of the lower age groups. About 
seven-tenths of negro deaf-mutes 15 to 19 years of 
age reported attendance at some school, a propor- 
tion that begins to compare favorably with the ratio 
of something more than nine-tenths for the cor- 
responding group of white deaf-mutes. Obviously, 
it is to the interest of our democracy to see that even 
this difference is removed. 


LS. F. 


SCHOOL ITEMS 


Alabama School.—After one year’s leave of-absence, Miss 
Carrie Henderson resumes her duties as supervising 
teacher. The school has lost the services of Mrs. W. T. 
Allen, who has given up the work of teaching, Mr. John 
W. McCandless, who goes to the Mississippi School, Miss 
Mary C. New, who has joined the staff of the Volta Review, 
Miss Elizabeth Givens, who goes to the Nebraska School, 
and Miss Helen Cryder, who goes to the Colorado School. 
New members of the faculty are Miss Ella Warren, from 
the Nebraska School, and Miss Sarah B. Trimble, from 
the Mississippi School. Miss Maumee Roberts, after two 
years’ work elsewhere, has also rejoined the school corps. 
Mr. William F. Grace, who taught last year in the school 
for negro deaf children, succeeds Mr. McCandless. Mr. 
W. H. Benagh, jr., new to the profession, succeeds Mr. 
Grace in the school for negro deaf and blind. 


California School_—Under the new system of manage- 
ment the California School for the Deaf and the Blind, 
in common with the state normal schools and other state 
educational institutions, is now directed by the State Board 
of Education, the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion being the executive officer. The Principal reports 
directly to the Superintendent of Public Instruction. This 
arrangement identifies the school more closely with the 
educational system of the state. 

The Legislature passed a bill seeking to make separate 
provision for the deaf and the blind, but did not provide 
any means by which this desirable end might be accom- 
plished. 

Miss Frances McKinley comes from the Mt. Airy School 
to take charge of the kindergarten class. Mrs. Virginia 
Barnes, formerly one of the teaching staff, who has been 
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occupying the position of head matron for the past year, 
returns to the classroom this fall. The two vacancies in 
the corps were caused by the resignation of Miss Dorothy 
Long and Mrs. Helen F. Ingle. 


Central New York Institution—Miss Margaret Archi- 
bald, former matron of the institution, has been re-engaged 
for that position for the coming school year to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Mrs. Alice C. Foulk, 
who has accepted a position as matron for the Home for 
Aged Presbyterian Ministers, Newton, N. J. 

Miss Helen G. Throckmorton, formerly principal of the 
Austine Institution for the Deaf, Brattleboro, Vermont, 
but more recently supervising teacher of the Nebraska 
School, has been appointed teacher-in-charge of the pri- 
mary department to fill the vacancy caused by the mar- 
riage of Miss Hilda M. Frear. 


Clarke School.—The following resolutions, authorizing 
the establishment of a Research Department, were adopted 
by the Board of Trustees June 8, 1921: 


Whereas, The Trustees of Clarke School realize that the standards 
and the present needs of the school cannot adequately be supported 
with the interest bearing funds at its command, which have not 
been increased by private benefactions within the last thirty years; 
and, 

Whereas, It is their belief that many of the problems now con- 
fronting those denied the gift of hearing in infancy or who in later 
life have become deafened may be solved by well-financed study and 
scientific research and thus further progress in the science of teaching 
the deaf and in relieving the social isolation of the deafened may be 
made possible; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Trustees of the Clarke School commit them- 
selves to a financial appeal to the general public for a minimum sum 
of $500,000, of which $150,000 may be used to meet the immediate 
financial and physical needs of the school, and the remaining $350,000, 
or as much more as may accrue to the Trustees as the result of this 
appeal, shall be used as an endowment, the income of which shall 
be employed to pay teachers’ salaries, to provide for scholarships 
and also to meet such expenses as may be necessary to create and 
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conduct a Department of Research, which shall concern itself with 
all problems relating to the deaf and looking toward the improvement 
of the methods of teaching the deaf and the amelioration of the 
social isolation of the deafened and the hard of hearing, and to 
disseminate the knowledge thus secured; and, be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this minute be transmitted to those 
organizations, associations, and individuals known to be interested 
in the eause of the deaf, requesting their endorsement of this project 
and their personal codperation and assistance in securing the funds 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this resolution. 


Gallaudet College.—The principal address at the Presen- 
tation Day Exercises held at the close of the college year, 
June 7, 1921, was delivered by Representative Simeon D. 
Fess, of Ohio, who made educational values his theme. 
Graduation essays were read by Alex B. Rosen on ‘‘The 
Status of the Deaf Under the Régime of the Czar,’’ by 
Miss Isabelle Toner on ‘‘ Amalgamated Americans,’’ and by 
Oscar D. Guire, jr., on ‘‘The National Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf.’’ 

The honorary degree of master of science was conferred 
upon Charles R. Neille, and the honorary degree of master 
of arts upon Augustus B. Greener and Elwood A. Steven- 
son. The following received the degree of master of arts: 
Grace D. Coleman, B. A., Burton W. Driggs, B. A., Irving 
S. Fusfeld, M. A,, Helen F. Ingle, B. L., Osie L. McIntire, 
B. A., Helen C. Tucker, B. A., Herschel R. Ward, B. A. 

Three of the young women. of the graduating class were 
granted the degree of bachelor of arts: Florence W. Lewis, 
Estella E. Maxwell, and Isabelle Toner. The degree of 
bachelor of science was conferred upon Sophie N. Boat- 
wright, Joseph W. Bouchard, Blume .Cohen, Charles O. 
Dobbins, Doris E. Francis, Oscar D. Guire, jr., Edward W. 
Harmon, George G. Kannapell, Tom G. Matthew, William 
F. May, Elizabeth L. ‘Moss, Frank W. Rebal, jr., and Alex 
B. Rosen. A certificate of graduation was awarded to 
Lawrence A. Paxton, and diplomas of graduation from the 
Normal Class to Constance C. Hildreth and Mabel Whildin. 
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Miss Grace D. Coleman, of the Kendall School, has been 
chosen instructor in charge of speech work to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of Miss Annie E. Jameson 
a year ago. Miss Coleman will continue to give the mem- 
bers of the Normal Class their training in speech teaching. 

Mr. William F. Mengert, a graduate of the class of 1921 
of Haverford College, Pennsylvania, has been added to the 
faculty of the college. He will assist in the teaching of 
mathematics and chemistry, and will also be in charge of 
the young men’s dormitory. 

Miss Lois Herrington, registrar, resigned during the 
summer to be married. The vacancy thus created has been 
filled by the appointment of Miss Margaret Herrington, 
for the past three years assistant to the secretary of George 
Washington University. 


Kendall School.—Mr. Arthur L. Roberts, principal of 
the school for the past three years, resigned during the 
summer to take the new position of Assistant Secretary of 
the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf with head- 
quarters in Chicago. Mrs. Roberts, boys’ matron, with- 
drew from her work to accompany her husband. 

Miss Ida Gaarder, a graduate of the Normal Class of 
Gallaudet College and teacher in the school, has been ap- 
pointed to act in ‘Mr. Roberts’ place. 

Mrs. Etta Cranston, of Washington, D. C., has been 
appointed boys’ matron. Miss Mabel Whildin, graduate 
of the Normal Class of 1921, has been added to the corps 
of instructors. Mr. John Young, boys’ supervisor, has 
been admitted to Gallaudet College as a member of the 
Preparatory ‘Class, and his place has been filled by the 
appointment of Mr. D. C. Bracken, of Washington, D. C., 
for two years a student at Birmingham College. 


Maryland School.—It was found necessary to add two 
new rooms to provide for the increased number of pupils. 
Miss Fannie E. Thompson, from the North Carolina 
School, Miss Mildred A. Groht and Mrs. Irene C. Goodson, 
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from the New York Institution, and Miss Ruth A. Park, 
from the West Virginia School, have been appointed for 
the coming year in place of Miss Margaret A. Surber, Miss 
Florence B. Lewis, Miss Marion H. Lamb, and Miss La Dora 
Griffin. 

In addition, two other teachers have been secured: Miss 
Lettie W. McKinney, from the Virginia School, and Miss 
Frances M. McAndrew, from the West Virginia School. 


Mississippi Institute—At the close of school last spring 
the following teachers retired: Misses Olivia Thomas and 
Maumee Roberts to withdraw from the profession, Misses 
Winnie Thompson and Sara Trimble to teach in other 
schools. The following new teachers have been secured: 
Miss Elizabeth Daniels, from the Mt. Airy School, as super- 
vising oral teacher; Mr. and Mrs. Fred C. Numbers, from 
the Texas School; and Mr. John W. McCandless, from the 
Alabama School, who will have charge of a class in agri- 
culture. 


Missouri School.—Mr. J. S. Morrison, Superintendent of 
the school for the past eight years, resigned on June 1, 
1921, to enter into business in Chicago, and has been suc- 
ceeded by William C. McClure, recently Superintendent 
of the North Dakota School, but formerly a teacher here. 
Mrs. McClure will resume a teacher’s position. 

Mrs. Stella Martin, matron for the past four years, re- 
signed in June to accept a similar position in the Kansas 
School for the Deaf, and has been succeeded by Mrs. T. C. 
Martland, formerly a teacher in this school for eleven 
years and thoroughly familiar with the deaf and the sign 
language. 

Plans are under way to establish military training during 
the coming year. Mr. Vernon S. Birck, of Akron, Ohio, 
has been secured to take charge of this work and also 
direct athletics. Mrs. Birck will be matron of the small 
children’s cottage. 
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The department of domestic science and home economics 
will be re-established under the direction of Miss Susan 
B. Kerr, who a number of years ago had charge of a 
similar work at this school, but who more recently has 
been head of the home economics department of William 
Woods College, of Fulton, Missouri. 

Mr. M. F. Thurston, for more than twenty years Secre- 
tary to the Board of Managers of the Institution, has asked 
for and been granted a year’s leave of absence. His place 
is taken temporarily by Mrs. Lorah Sartor, recently a 
teacher in the North Dakota School for the Deaf, but who 
previous to that had had seven years’ experience in the 
office here. It is also planned to establish a course in type- 
writing and bookkeeping for some of the older girls, under 
the direction of Mrs. Sartor and Mrs. Mary Craig Oliver, 
both of whom have had considerable experience in teach- 
ing this kind of work. 


Nebraska School_—The following changes have taken 
place in the teaching staff: Misses Helen G. Throckmorton, 
Cora E. Gruver, Ella Warren, Zella A. Harner, Ida Scar- 
borough, and Elizabeth M. Green, and Mr. Ernest D. Mod- 
lin have resigned, and are succeeded by Misses Nellie M. 
Warren, Bertha Eifler, and Hazel Capron, of the Texas 
School, Misses Elizabeth E. Givens and Helen I. Cryder, 
of the Alabama School, Mr. Clarence E. Singleton, of Stan- 
ford, Kentucky, and Mr. Jesse W. Jackson, formerly of 
this school. 


New Jersey School.—The following will not be with the 
teaching force during the coming year: Mrs. C. A. Ander- 
son, Mrs. Hough, and Miss Ada R. Studt. Two new teach- 
ers have been appointed: Miss Mildred M. Neal, from the 
Oklahoma School, and Miss Edna Long. 


North Dakota School.—Mr. Burton W. Driggs has been 
appointed Superintendent to fill the vacancy caused by 
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the resignation of Mr. William C. McClure, who goes to 
the Missouri School. The new executive, brother of Mr. 
Frank M. Driggs, Superintendent of the Utah School, comes 
well equipped for his new work, having been graduated 
from Weber Normal College, Utah State Normal School, 
and the University of California. Mr. Driggs also com- 
pleted the normal course at Gallaudet College, for which 
he holds the degree of Master of Arts. His experience 
includes a nuniber of years teaching the blind and the deaf 
in ‘both the Utah School and the California School. In 
1920, Mr. Driggs became superintendent of the public- 
school system of Sugar City, Idaho, but resigned that posi- 
tion to take up his present work with the deaf. 

The school has contracted to do the printing for all the 
institutions maintained by the state. To aid in this work, 
an appropriation has ‘been granted for the purchase of a 
cylinder press. 


Pennsylvania Institution—During the summer months 
hot-water tanks were installed in the sub-basements of the 
three main residential buildings, replacing old ones ren- 
dered useless by long service. 

At the close of the last school year the following teachers 
in the Academic Department resigned: Misses Annie and 
Jessie Ervin, Frances McKinley, Annetta MacGrath, Sarah 
Wakefield, Dorothy Lynch, Annie M. Kolb, Elizabeth Dan- 
iel, and Mrs. Harriet B. Smith. To fill the places thus 
made vacant, the following have been appointed instruc- 
tors: Miss Fullington, from the Northern New York Insti- 
tution; Miss Surber, from -the Maryland -School; Miss 
Lamb, from the Nebraska School ; and Miss, Clark, from the 
Pennsylvania State Oral School. Miss Marion Perkins has 
given up her work as teacher of physical training and she 
is succeeded by Miss Marion Crawley, of Vassar College. 


Rhode Island Institute.—A portion of the old main build- 
ing has been remodeled with new lavatories and bathrooms, 
making attractive dormitories for the small children. 
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Miss Eugenia T. Welsh, who has had charge of the pri- 
mary department in the North Carolina School for ten 
years, comes to take charge of the primary work. Mrs. 
Lucille W. Couse resigned at the close of the scheol year 
to join her husband, and her place has been filled by the 
appointment of Miss Helen D. Watrous, from the Mystic 
School. Miss Ella Mantzke has been appointed student 
teacher, to train under the direction of Miss Welsh. 

Mr. Tow Helberg, connected with the school for four 
years as supervisor and instructor in woodwork, died at 
his home in New York on July 4, after.a few months’ illness. 


South Dakota School.—Miss Audria J. Granger resigned 
to teach in the Kansas School, Miss Ann McQuillan to be 
nearer home, and Mrs. Mary E. Berger to go abroad. The 
following have been appointed to fill these ‘vacancies: 
Miss Kate Alcorn, from the New Orleans Day-School; 
Miss Eva Stafford, from the Minnesota School; and Miss 
Julia Stafford, from the Florida School. Mr. Chandler 
Burton has been appointed instructor in manual training. 


Wisconsin School.—A large increase in the number of 
pupils is in prospect for the coming school year. Due to 
the energetic efforts of Miss Harriet Withers, field worker 
for the school, thirty new applications have already been 
received, with others still forthcoming, so that the class 
for beginners this year promises to be the largest in the 
history of the school. 

A great deal of cleaning, painting, and repairing was 
done during the summer in order to give the school build- 
ings a more attractive appearance. The school has also 
been fortunate in securing liberal appropriations: $15,000 
for a new laundry and coal bunkers, $30,000 for the re- 
modeling of the old school building and the hospital, 
$25,000 for the smaller boys’ cottage, and $18,000 for gen- 
eral remodeling and repair work about the institution. A 
new boiler is also being installed. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Abbe Jean Rousselot.—In this year’s January number 
of the Annals there appeared an account of how the ven- 
erable Abbe Jean Rousselot, now in his seventy-fifth year, 
was able, after a lifetime devoted to the study of the phe- 
nomena of sound, to invent a series of apparatus that en- 
abled the Allies during the war to locate the hidden bat- 
teries of the enemy. At the College of France, where he 
occupies the chair of experimental phonetics, the Abbe con- 
ducts his experiments on sound in the best-equipped lab- 
oratory in Europe. Another version, derived from a 
French source, of the work of this man who ‘‘made deaf- 
mutes speak and cannon be silent’’ is given in the Literary 
Digest for May 7, 1921: 


It was through his study of voice production and his analysis of 
the motions and changes of form of the lips, mouth, larynx, and 
nostrils that he was able so to analyze speech into its elements that 
he could teach words and sentences to children and adults whose 
deafness had prevented their enunciating vowels or consonants. It 
was his study of sounds by means of delicate instruments that gave 
Abbe Rousselot the power during the war to locate the batteries of 
the enemy. As early as the summer of 1915 he was stationed at 
Fontainebleau taking records on tambours or revolving drums of all 
the wild confusion of sounds which reigned there, and then from the 
study of these tracings, each representing a given sound, calculating 
the intensity, the pitch, and the timber of the latter. Possessed of 
these data he was able to determine by means of carefully worked 
out tables, not only the exact position but the caliber of every gun in 
the German batteries. There seems something almost miraculous, 
indeed, in the precision with which he was able to distinguish such 
sounds coming from various distances as that of the explosion of the 
charge or the sound-wave coming from the mouth of the gun, the 
whine of the projectile in the air, and the noise of the shell’s explosion 
—and this amidst a myriad other noises. For days on end he camped 
in the forest of Fontainebleau devoting his time, his strength, and his 
skill to France in this manner, while from October, 1917, to November, 
1918, he was occupied in making experiments on French submarines 
and in teaching their crews to detect their hidden German foes. 
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Illinois Association of the Deaf—An introduction of the 
sort given below, an editorial in the Illinois State Register, 
Springfield, August 11, 1921, helps to make the deaf feel 
more at ease in their respective communities. 

To the delegates attending the convention in Springfield to-day of 
the Illinois Association of the Deaf the State Register extends 
enthusiastic welcome. 

So wonderful has been the progress of silent communication be- 
tween persons who are unable to hear, that their business, their 
conventions, and their daily routine are uninterrupted by what some 
would consider a great impediment. 

These remarkable people, progressive, ambitious, and patriotic, are 
interested not only in their own rights and in receiving that consid- 
eration to which they are richly entitled in the enactment of legisla- 
tion, but they are concerned for the welfare of others. 

They have accomplished wonders in relieving the embarrassment 
of others who are deaf and in establishing conditions which make 


for the comfort and benefit of all. 
As a rule with deaf persons, the very lack of ability to hear only 


makes keener their intelligence. 

To these delegates here to-day we extend not welcome alone, but 
our pledge of support for such legislation as is necessary to protect 
their rights in this state. 


It is also worthy of note to mention that a keynote of the 
twelfth triennial convention of the Illinois Association of 
the Deaf, held during the second week of August, was an 
appeal to take the state school for the deaf out of the class 
of institutions concerned with the care of social derelicts. 


Better Speech for Better Americans.—In its issue of 
May, 1921, the Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion contains part of an address entitled ‘‘Better Speech 
for Better Americans,’’ which was delivered before the 
National Society for the Study and Correction of Speech 
Disorder, at Atlantic City, New Jersey, March 2, 1921, 
by Professor Susan B. Davis, of Kent State Normal College, 
Ohio. Those who reach our shores, Professor Davis states, 
come with a marvelous literary and linguistic heritage,’’ 
and it is our bounden duty to maintain a high standard 
when ‘‘these children of Europe and the East’’ learn our 
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tongue. This question involves three considerations, 
namely: ‘‘(1) the use of pure English; (2) clear-cut and 
refined diction; and (3) the effective use of the voice.”’ 
Discussing the latter two phases of the problem, Professor 
Davis says: 


Corrective work in diction must be centered about (1) those who 
through ignorance or sheer laziness fail to make adequate use of 
the marvelous speech apparatus that God has given them, and (2) 
those who, by birth or accident are incapable of excellence in speech. 

The average American is lip-lazy. He is ignorant or indifferent to 
the fundamentals of his language. There are one-half million speech 
defectives in the United States. Both these classes must be taken 
care of by our public schools and special courses of instruction. 

The voice is fundamental to speech. As the individual reveals 
his inner nature through his voice, so the nation proclaims the life, 
the mental and emotional habits concealed within its being. When 
we insist upon the acceptance of our speech by other nationalities, 
we are insisting upon the acceptance of the American voice. More 
leisure, more knowledge, the study and practice of the social graces, 
keener appreciation of all the finer things of life, are necessary in 
American life before the American voice will be worthy of imitation 
and acceptance by the ‘‘strangers within our gates.’’ No better 
opportunity for the mellowing of our own voices could be afforded 
than in our work for the betterment of all sorts and conditions of 
men. In demanding of the foreign-born the acceptance of our 
language, let us do it with a love and pride not only for correct 
‘written English, but for a speech that shall be beautiful and clear-cut 
rather than inarticulate and crude. ‘‘ Beautiful speech is like unto 
the luster of a rare pearl.’’ 


Closing of School for the Deaf at Salonika.—We learn 
that the school for the deaf at Salonika, established in 1909 
when that city was still under Turkish rule, was forced 
to close its doors some time ago. The school had been 
caring for about fifty children, who were making good 
headway under the instruction of a corps of three teachers, 
until circumstances arising out of the recent war led to 
suspension of its activities. At present the Greek govern- 
ment seems far too engrossed in the task of shooting Turks 
to be concerned over the welfare of the deaf within its 


borders. 
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Caruso’s Phonetic System. Among the accomplishments 
of the immortal tenor, the late Enrico Caruso, was the 
perfection of a phonetic system whereby he could lend 
his own interpretation to a piece that he was to sing. Not 
satisfied with his rendition of ‘‘The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,’’ he made a careful study of the song, the result being 
this version, printed in the New York Herald of August 3, 
1921: 

O seiken iu sii bai dhi dons erli lait 

huat so praudli ui heild 

at dhi tuailaits last glimmin 

husis brod straips and 

brait stars dhru dhi perilos fait—or dhi remparts ui 
uact uere so gallontli strimmin 

And dhi rokets red gler dhi 

bombs burstin in er 

ghev pruf dhru dhi nait 

dhat aur fleg uos stil 

dher—O se doss dhet star spenglid banner iet 

ueuf or dhi lend of dhi fri and dhi hom of dhi breuf. 


Deaf-Mutes in the Census of 1920.—The work of the 
Bureau of the Census with regard to the special census of 
deaf-mutes in the United States in 1920 has progressed to 
a stage where a preliminary statement is possible. The 
total number of persons reported as ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ by 
the census enumerators was about 43,000. As in previous 
censuses, a special schedule asking for more detailed infor- 
mation was sent to each of these persons so. reported. This 
was followed up by second and third requests when many 
failed to respond at first, so that for the census of 1920 
much more complete data is on hand regarding the deaf- 
mute population of the country than for the census of ten 
years previous. 

If, in its examination of these schedules, the Census Bu- 
reau is able to verify the report of the census agents that 
there were only about 43,000 deaf-mutes in this country in 
1920, then a very significant comparison may be made. At 
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the census of 1910 there were 44,708 persons reported as 
‘‘deaf and dumb.’’ It is true that for that census the 
number was materially reduced by the exclusion from the 
final tabulation of those schedules which proved that the 
enumerators had been mistaken in returning as ‘‘deaf and 
dumb’’ many individuals who did not come within the 
Census Bureau’s definition as such. It is also quite likely 
that an examination of all the schedules sent in will result 
in a similar reduction of the figures for 1920. However, 
in view of the marked increase in the general population 
between 1910 and 1920, even the preliminary figures for 
the ‘‘deaf and dumb”’ in 1920 indicate a decided decrease 
in the proportion of deaf-mutes in the United States during 
the last decennial period. 


The Volta Bureau.—The chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech announces that Mr. Fred De Land, formerly 


editor of the Volta Review and Superintendent of the Volta 
Bureau, has, owing to ill health, tendered his resignation 
of the latter position. His successor is the present editor 
of the Volta Review, Miss Josephine B. Timberlake, the 
change effective as of June 16, 1921. In recognition of his 
long services in connection with the bureau, Mr. De Land 
has been given the position of Honorary Superintendent. 


Proceedings of the Mt. Airy Convention.—The Proceed- 
ings of the Joint Convention of American Teachers of the 
Deaf held at Mt. Airy a little over a year ago are soon to 
make a belated, but none-the-less welcome appearance. 
Copies are now ready for mailing. 

Senator Atlee Pomerene, of Ohio, was sponsor for the 
original resolution in Congress to have the Proceedings 
printed as a public document, but that attempt came to 
naught in the general legislative jam that swamped Cen- 
gress in the closing days of the last administration. Sena- 
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tor Pomerene, however, when the present Congress was 
convened, persisted until his efforts saw the Proceedings 
safely off the press. 


Speech Regained in Airplane Flight.—Another instance 
has come to our attention of the recovery of speech as the 
result of a ride in an aeroplane. The New York Herald, 
July 8, 1921, reports that a young farmer, Wilfred Verner, 
near Indian Head, in the southern part of Saskatchewan, 
lost the use of his vocal organs after being kicked in the 
head by a horse over a year ago. Recently he was induced 
to try an airplane flight, during which the machine looped 
and dived a number of times. The experience made him 
ill for a time, but, it is said, he was able to talk again. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
1 Mount Morris Park West, New York City 
ESTABLISHED IN 1894 


Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling or the 
sign language is permitted. _ 

LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 

SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 

1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 

2 Mount Morris Park West is the school building 

3 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 
There are. always. more applicants for admission than there are 
places available. Present pupils have first claim to places. Others, 
when accepted, are received in the order of application. Applica- 
tion blanks mailed on request. The School Staff also conducts a 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 

OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


that has been prepared and copyrighted by the Principal and Founder, 
JoHN Dutton WricuHt, by which parents are enabled to save for their 
children the priceless years before school age is reached, and begin at 
home their training in lip-reading, speech, and auricular development. 


SCHOOL BOOKS BY GRACE M. BEATTIE 
Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


First Lessons in Geography 
Fully illustrated. 80c¢ per copy. 
FOR SALE BY 
THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY 
1723-1747 California Street Denver, Colorado 


The Story of America for Little Americans 
Fully illustrated. 75¢ per copy, $7.75 per dozen 
New Edition, February, 1921 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, Hartrorp, CoNNECTICUT 


A CoursE IN ENGLISH For PupPILs IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
By J. W. JONES, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE OHIO SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised 

Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades 

Book III, for High-School Grades, revised, and a self-instructor.. 
Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades... 60¢ 


These books are especially adapted to cultivate the reading habit 
and the language sense. 


Published by the State ScHOOL FoR THE DeaF, Columbus, Ohio 
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‘*FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’’ 

A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CAROLINE SwEET. Price, $4.80 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 

All five books now on sale. 

A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hektographing year books, written by 
EpiTH M. RICHARDS, is also on sale. Price, 40c. 

‘*STORY READER, No. 1’’ 

Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 

HaMMOND. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
‘*STORY READER, No. 2’’ 

Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V, Ham- 

MOND. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
‘*STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’’ 

Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, pre- 
pared by JANE B. KELLOGG. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
‘“‘TALKS AND STORIES’’ 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M. A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 

‘*WORDS AND PHRASES’’ 
Examples of correct English usage, by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. i 
‘*BITS OF HISTORY’’ 


One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by JoHn E. Crane, B. A. Price, $7.80 per dozen. Single 
copy, 70c. 


‘*WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS’’ 


By J. EvELYN WILLOUGHBY, Instructor in the Clarke School. Price, 
$4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 


‘‘THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR YOUNG AMERICANS’’ 


By Grace M. Bearrtig, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, $7.75 per dozen. Single copy, 75c. 


‘‘AN AID TO DICTIONARY STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES’’ 


By CATHERINE DUNN and Mary F. GILKINSON, Teachers in the 
Indianapolis Public Schools, assisted by AMELIA DeMorre, Teacher 
in the Illinois State School for the Deaf. Price, 40c. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, Hartrorp, ConNnECTICUT 
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BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 
THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 
Cloth; price, $1.00. 
THE QUESTION BOOK 
For Second-Year Classes.—Cloth; Price, $1.00. 


LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 
For Third-Year Classes.—Price, $1.00. 


WHAT PEOPLE DO 


Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations.—Price, 
$1.00. 


The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 
SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO THE AUTHOR 
CRESHEIM HALL, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WANTED 
A competent and experienced oral teacher. 


E. S. TILLINGHAST, 
State School for the Deaf, 


Salem, Oregon. 
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